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who 


eares? 


by David H. C. Read 


Minister, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 


And Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and 
was moved with compassion toward them, and he 


healed their sick. (Matthew 14:14 KJV) 


A car streaks down Park Avenue in the early hours 
of the morning. What looks like a shadow looms up on 
the left-hand side of the car. There is a sickening 
bump; the car swerves, then gathers speed again and 
roars on into the night. The dawn comes: somewhere 
miles away another hit-and-run driver is alone with his 
conscience. 

Perhaps you will tell me that such a man hasn't 
got a conscience. Perhaps you are right. But this is 
certain: such a man is calloused about the fate of his 
fellow men. As long as man has inhabited this earth, 
he has been faced with the question of caring for his 
neighbor, At one extreme are those who do not care 
at all, At the other extreme stands One who cares to 
the point of utter self-sacrifice. In the shadowy dawn 
of history, Cain—the first hit-and-run driver—killed his 
brother and then claimed no responsibility for him, At 
the center of history we find Jesus Christ, whose care 
encircled the whole human family as his family, and 
whose infinite compassion took him to a Cross. 


WV incre do we stand today? Are we still moving for- 
ward under the sign of the Cross, learning more and 
more to care as Jesus cared? Or are we slipping back 
toward the jungle with the mark of Cain on our brows? 
A still more important question is: “How do you stand, 
my friend?” The battleground is within us. For each 
one of us has become a battleground on which a strug- 
gle is being waged between the instinct to help and 
care, and the instinct to look after Number One first. 
last, and always. 

“Hell is other people” says a character in Jean Paul 
Sartre's play, No Exit. We know what he means on 
a five o'clock subway. We can care, apparently, when 
we are dealing with someone dear to us. But the im- 
measurably larger problem concerns loving those whom 
we don’t even know—“other people.” the crowd, the 
stranger in a funny hat, or those anonymous millions 
that we are always told are “teeming” somewhere in 
Asia. Who can care about all of them? 

“All of them” brings out the hit-and-run instinct. A 
face looms out of the crowd—a plea for help. For a 
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moment we touch a human need—and then we run. A 
frozen face, or a swiftly-bestowed nickel, and we make 
our escape. We hear that a third of the world is at 
this moment starving. For that moment we pause; 
something stirs within us. Then we run. The problem 
is too big; let’s stop thinking about it. 

I am not suggesting that there are easy Christian 
answers. On the contrary, I am telling you about a 
battle between caring and running away. I am telling 
you about a Cain mutiny at each movement of the 
spirit toward another human being. And I am telling 
you that there is also a movement of compassion, 


Tix word in our text that is translated “moved with 
compassion” .is a plain, coarse Greek word concerning 
what goes on in the pit of the stomach, It’s a metaphor, 
if vou like, but it speaks of something that wells up 
right inside us. God gave us this instinct of compassion 
so that we can see other people as we see ourselves, 
feel for them as we feel for ourselves. Sympathy is the 
Greek word for “feeling with”; compassion is the Latin 
word. And this is their meaning: that other people's 
needs become our needs; their joys, our joys; their 
problems, our problems; and their sorrows, our sor- 
rows. When this battle in the soul (or the pit of the 
stomach ) is won, we know that in caring, in sympathy, 
in compassion we find the true direction and meaning 
of our lives. Heaven, in fact, is other people. 

“You can't love a crowd.” “You can't care for people 
you've never seen.” Half-truths perhaps. But I know 
that when Jesus saw the multitude, he was “moved 
with compassion.” These “other people” were not for 
him a shapeless and voiceless mass to be manipulated. 
They were men, women, and children whose deep and 
varied needs came clamoring at the door of his heart. 
He might be able to touch only this man or this woman, 
or to take up in his arms only a tiny fraction of all 
the infants in Galilee, but his compassion went out 
equally to them all. In this way, it is not impossible 
to love a crowd; for a multitude is only one human 
need multiplied, and the multiplication does not either 
increase or decrease the need of each person of the 
crowd. When a modern preacher looks into the cold 
glass eve of a television camera, he does not, if he is 
wise, attempt to imagine a hundred thousand people 
(including those who are reaching out to change the 
channel). He sees one person, and as he speaks to that 
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one, he speaks to the multitude. So it is with the move- 
ment of compassion. 


Doruvc Lent we try to strengthen our faith, to come 
nearer in love and obedience to the God we see in 
Jesus Christ. We do that best, not as we rummage in 
our own souls, but as we fix our eyes on this Man who 
shows us who God is, who we are, and what we can 
be. In this life, as nowhere else, we can find the key 
to the meaning of our own strange experience of light 
and shade, joy and sorrow, ecstasy and suffering within 
the human family. But dare we believe that in the 
mystery of faith this Life of his can pass into ours with 
its transforming power? 

Listen again to our text—every word counts: “And 
Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was 
moved with compassion toward them, and he healed 
their sick.” 

“Jesus went forth.” This is not just a descriptive 
verb. It gets its weight from what went before. Jesus 
had just decided to escape from the crowds, to go into 
retreat. After the excitement over the execution of John 
the Baptist, we read, “When Jesus heard of it, he de- 
parted thence by ship into a desert place apart: and 
when the people had heard thereof, they followed him 
on foot out of the cities. And Jesus went forth, and saw 
a great multitude.” 

The church today can easily be tempted to follow 
Jesus into retreat. You and I know how necessary it 
is to come apart from the crowds to worship. We call 
our places of worship “sanctuaries.” They are havens 
of refreshment in a bustling world. But are we equally 
ready, with Jesus, to go forth? Do we really want to 
meet the multitude, the crowds, the other people who 
need our help—in our own city, and in the world? The 
Spirit of God urges us out—the same Spirit who gathers 
us together to pray. The hour of worship is the hour 
of caring; and the hour of caring means the hour of 
sharing. 

A magazine on my study desk contains the statistics 
of refugees in all parts of the world—men, women, and 
children who have, in one way or another, been driven 
from their homes. It adds up to the appalling total of 
23,700,000. There is a multitude—I could not even 
have remembered the figure unless I had written it 
down. But what I can remember is the face on the 
cover—the little dark-skinned boy holding a cup of 
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milk that perhaps you gave him through your One 
Great Hour of Sharing gift last year. His dark eyes 
look piercingly out from the page with the hunger and 
the fear and yet the dawning hope of a million like him. 

Jesus surrendered his sanctuary. He went forth. He 
saw. He was moved. And he healed. A living church 
will follow in his steps. We respond to his invitation 
to come and adore him, then we obey the invitation 
to go forth. We use these eyes to see the multitude 
around us, stretching to the back streets of Hong Kong, 
or the squalor of Jordan. And insofar as we allow our- 
selves to be truly moved with compassion, we find 
ourselves in action, personally or through that extension 
of our personality that we call our money, to heal those 
sick. 


WW. are approaching what is known as Passiontide. 
In this time we remember the Passion of Jesus Christ. 
That passion, that suffering, we shall learn again, was 
his compassion—his suffering with and for his brethren 
of every race. The heart that was moved with com- 
passion for the multitude finally broke under the weight 
of our sorrows and our sins. (We have not cared for 
other people and have thus come to live in a hell.) 
But there in the darkness of Calvary was given the 
answer to the cry of the multitude, to your question 
and mine. Who cares? God cares! God cared enough for 
this. There the mark of Cain is lifted from the human 
brow, and the sign of the Cross becomes the symbol of 
the triumphant army of compassion—the servants of 
the living and returning Christ. 
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Church’s Ministry 
To Youth 


« Re “No Packaged Program” [P.L., 
January 15, 1961], it’s about time that 
someone woke up to the fact that young 
people today need a real soul-searching 
and stimulating program in order that 
they begin to understand what is in- 
volved in being a disciple. 

Maybe the Church will stop patting 
us on the head and wiping our noses; 
maybe it will begin to challenge the 
American youth to total involvement— 
life commitment—in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

A young person today may see room 
for improvement in the church in order 
that it may speak to today’s situations. 
So he offers a constructive suggestion for 
a specific change in the local congrega- 
tion and is immediately labeled “idealist” 
or “rebel.” 

As teen-agers in the Church, we are 
not seeking to revolutionize, but to 
search our own hearts and actions in 
terms of the real meaning of commit- 
ment to Christian daily living. 

We are members of the Church, and 
therefore equal in the sight of God. We 
may not be equal to our elders in all abil- 
ities or experience, but there must be a 
contribution we can make other than 
“going to Sunday school and Youth Fel- 
lowship.” 

We indeed are seeking a faith “big” 
enough for coping with our world today. 
Where else can we turn but to the 
Church for the answers? And where can 
we see the mission of the Church but in 
the actions of our own congregation? 

We need help if we are to understand 
and dedicate our lives to God and his 
will. Will the Church rise to fulfill our 
need? 

—Nancy J. Lovine 


Youth Moderator, Milwaukee Presbytery 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


« ...As an officer in Westminster Fel- 
lowship at local, presbytery, and synod 
levels for three years, I became aware 
of the problems which confront leaders 
Truly the 
youth program should not be “cut-and- 
dried” and offered to the young people 
whether they like it or not, It should be 
a constant analysis of the needs of youth 
and a ministry to them. 

—Nancy V. KERR 


Sophomore, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


in the youth program. 


Debate on Church Union 
Continues 


« Dr. Blake’s merger proposal is the best 
church news I have heard in years. Let's 
not consider his proposal to death as has 
happened to many past proposals, but 
take firm action now. Prompt support 
from members of all four denominations 
concerned would give Protestant Chris. 
tianity just the shot in the arm it needs. 
—Karet Woytecu 

New Providence, New Jersey 


« ... The United States of America 
would never be the same without the 
Presbyterian Church. When John Knox 
returned from his studies under Calvin 
at Geneva, he called it “the most perfect 
school of Christ since the day of the 
Apostles.” This is our heritage—our heri- 
tage to keep, not to lose, not to give 
away, not to be absorbed. . . . 


—ELMER NorpDaAHL 
Nicholson, Pennsylvania 


« ...Is a vast, complex, cumbersome 
Church really the best steward of Christ's 
commission to make disciples of all na- 
tions? Someone has spoken with much 
insight about what seems to be the inev- 
itable history of human organizations. 
They all begin, he said, with a Man; they 
develop into a Movement; then into a 
Machine; finally they become a Monv- 
ment. If this pattern is inevitable, let us 
not hasten the process. The distinguish- 
ing mark of the apostolic church was its 
warmth and fellowship. A Man is per- 
sonal; a Movement has life; a Machine is 
impersonal; a Monument is dead. 

I humbly submit that we should move 
slowly and prayerfully before we ex 
change the good stewardship and vita'ity 
of our United Presbyterian Church for 
a mess of organizational pottage. 

—Joun H. Hazvett 
Drayton Plains, Michigan 


« Does our Stated Clerk really believe 
that there is a rift in Christ’s Church 
simply because Protestantism is divided 
into several denominations? What, pray 
tell, will the washing out of denomina- 
tional lines accomplish? Does not our 
confession that “God was in Christ, rec- 
onciling the world unto Himself” make 
the confessor—regardless of his denom- 
inational preference—a member of 
Christ’s indestructible Church? And does 

(Continued on page 38) 
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icicles hang from the rear porches of a tenement as a 
boy kicks his way through the snowy parking lot. Some 
housing in area is as bad as anywhere in the country. 


Text and Photographs 
by CARL G. KARSCH 


the poor, the aged, 
the crippled, the 
deserted of a run- 
down neighborhood 
in Kansas City 
find in First Presbyterian 
«5 


Snow masks the usually grim appearance of an inner- 
city neighborhood. Brilliant sunlight can blind an ob- 
server to the sagging steps, broken windows, bricks 
that need pointing, and unpainted shingles. In the 


wag" CHURCH 
_OF HOPE 
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ankle-deep snow, summer sneakers worn by a number = 
of children happily pelting each other with snowballs 9 


are not so obvious, Other youngsters wear thin jackets = 
—no coats, Snow conceals piles of trash on broken side-’ 
walks, Side streets which on other days are shabby now 


are reminiscent of a small rural town. Without looking 


at the skyline, no one would guess this neighborhood 
is a few blocks from the center of Kansas City, Missouri. 


No amount of snowfall can conceal statistics of what 7 
has been the bottom of town for thirty years. Bounded 9 
on three sides by expressways and on the fourth by | 
an arterial highway, this “island,” eight blocks long and = 


seven blocks wide, is the home of 18,000 people, half) 


of them Negro and half white. Unemployment is high; 7 
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An old man, using a cane to steady his steps, 
climbs an icy hill. Three-quarters of the residents 
in area receive some kind of welfare payments. 


Pastor Waterman chats with some of youth group 
following evening meeting. Functional church was 
erected after fire destroyed the former building. 
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wages are low. It is estimated that 75 per cent are on 
some form of welfare. Most are unemployed. These are 
deserted and widowed mothers with large families, 
aged persons, the physically, emotionally, or mentally 
crippled, and the victims of racial discrimination in 
housing and work. Those with work have menial jobs: 
unloading boxcars, washing dishes, working as janitors. 
Income averages twenty-five collars a week; rents 
average twelve. Housing, while not uniformly bad, can 
duplicate the worst of East Harlem in New York, or 
of Chicago’s south side. 

First Presbyterian Church stands in sharp contrast 
to its environment. The functional brick building was 
erected after the former Gothic-style structure, a Kansas 
City landmark, was destroyed by fire four years ago. 
Pastor Kenneth S. Waterman, an outspoken, vigorous 
minister of thirty-three, had been on the job just thir- 
teen days. Far from considering the fire a disaster, Ken 
realizes it compelled the congregation and the presby- 
terv to reconsider the reasons for remaining in the 
neighborhood. Also, insurance funds helped the mem- 
bers erect a building with a chapel, classrooms, offices, 
and a pastor’s apartment, which is better suited to a 
changing ministry. Today, First Church is the last rep- 
resentative of a major denomination in the “island” 
that aims its whole ministry at all the people there. 

Ken and the other two staff members—Phyllis Powell, 
the parish worker, and the Reverend Thomas F. Mof- 
fett, the Minister of Outreach—are largely supported by 
the Board of National Missions. Kansas City is one of 
more than 150 cities where the Board is helping to 
strengthen the ministries of inner-city churches. 

The emphasis of the work carried on by Ken and 
his colleagues centers on the goals and methods of con- 


ventional church life. “This church is not a social serv- 


ice agency,” Ken says. “The ‘house-churches’ Tom Mof- 
fett is organizing are but one of many examples of the 
extension of the gospel here. Yet in the midst of wor- 
ship, Christian education, and conversion, we must find 
homes for evicted families; we must counsel with par- 
ents whose youngsters are in trouble; we must help 
people find solutions to a multitude of different prob- 
lems. If we didn’t, our work as evangelists and teachers 
would be meaningless.” 

In his frequent speeches to church groups, he tries to 
enlist their help in First Church’s program. “Suburban- 
ites must realize,” he tells them, “that American inner- 
cities are their mission field.” Ken describes ardently 
three projects he would like suburban churches to un- 
dertake. Lawyers, he says, could staff a volunteer legal 
aid clinic to give counsel in cases such as evictions, 
fraudulent loans, court suits, and desertions. Musicians 
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In contemporary-style chapel stands church staff: the Rey. 
Thomas F. Moffett, Minister of Outreach; Phyllis Powell, 
parish worker; and the Rev. Kenneth S. Waterman, pastor. 


Since Mr. and Mrs. Walter Seelmeyer have no car, medical 
student Donald Parker brings her on Sundays from nursing 
home. Here the Bradfords greet each other before service. 
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Primary-age pupils crowd around Miss Helen Sickler during Sunday church school class. Although no longer living near First 
Church, she remains active because she believes ‘our church should remain in one of the areas where it is needed most.’ 
Pastor Waterman, in speaking engagements, tries to recruit teachers and youth workers as inner-city volunteers. 
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In church lobby, Ken talks with Mr. and Mrs. John Williams, one of oldest couples in the congregation. Members stay after 
service to question minister on points he raised in sermon; one Sunday a month they bring dishes of food from home and 
share noon meal. Ken encourages these times together to help overcome the “overwhelming loneliness” of life in the city. 
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and other volunteers are needed to develop a jazz band 
and other methods of reaching teen-agers. First Church 
is taking the lead in forming a “Christian Inner-City 
Council,” along with several other churches in the 
broader downtown area. But Christians in the suburbs 
will be needed in Christian action committees to work 
on truancy, housing code violations, juvenile counseling 
service, and for the general support of the Council. 
“The inner-citv,” Ken stresses, “is the legitimate focus 
for the direct service of the modern deacon.” 

Aside from extending the ministry of inner-city 
churches in these and many other ways, volunteers, 
Ken emphasizes, can observe some of the miracles God 
is working there. He cites a few from his experience at 
First Church. “When an elderly white lady raised in 
the Southern tradition asks to become a teacher in our 
integrated church school, I believe that’s a miracle. 
When a man decides to relinquish the needle and the 
bottle—the only ‘things he has found reliable—for a 
faith in Christ, it is nothing short of miraculous. In 
our neighborhood a twelve-year-old boy in blind fear 
stabs a thirteen-year-old at the church door; the aged 
perish of desertion, suicide, or neglect; children are 


Church school over, youngsters enjoy snowball fight on lawn of abandoned house across the street. Children crave affection 
from Ken and their teachers. A boy who had no father recently came up to him and asked, “Please spank me—it’s my birthday.” 
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molested; fire sirens scream daily on their way to old 
tenements. The little people are preyed upon—for here 
pain and tragedy are common. Yet when we see a 
mother trying to raise her eight children to be strong 
Christians and good citizens in this jungle, we can only 
believe this is a miracle. 

“The people of my parish feel a strong identification 
with the people of the Bible,” Ken continues. “Here 
religion is not fashionable. Christian faith means real 
decision and sacrifice. This is the greatness of the 
blessed poor. And when the few middle-class people 
left in the neighborhood join with the sprinkling of old 
members who loyally return from other sections to 
work together with the poor to bear one another's 
burdens, the fellowship of Christ’s church is a thing 
of joy and solid hope.” 

A Bible verse (Luke 4:18, 19) printed on the cover 
of the church bulletin sets forth the reason that First 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, has stayed: “. . . to 
preach good news to the poor . . . to proclaim release 
to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind; 
to set at liberty those who are oppressed, and to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
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KING JAMES BIBLE- 
PERENNIAL 
BEST SELLER 


For 350 years, this much-cherished translation has molded the character, 


literature, and language of the English-speaking peoples 


by Norman V. Hope 


HIS YEAR, 1961, marks the 350th anniversary of 
the first appearance of a book which has en- 


joyed a larger circulation and exerted a wider 

influence than any other English publication. 
That book is, of course, the King James translation of 
the Bible. How did this great English classic come into 
existence, and what is the secret of its immense popu- 
larity? 

In 1603 King James VI of Scotland—called by one 
of his contemporaries “the wisest fool in Christendom” 
—succeeded to the English throne on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth I. On his way from Scotland to Lon- 
don to assume his new crown as James I of England, 
he was presented with the Millenary Petition, named 


' thus because it was allegedly signed by 1,000 Church 


of England clergymen, one tenth of the total number. 

These petitioners were Puritans, who objected to 
some of the practices which the Prayer Book com- 
pelled them to follow. Practices of which they partic- 
ularly disapproved were the wearing of a surplice (the 
men preferred a black Geneva gown), making the sign 
of the cross in baptism, and bowing at the name of 
Jesus, The petitioners also pleaded for more and better 
preaching, the level of which they thought to be worse 
than was strictly necessary. 

In January, 1604, James called a conference at 
Hampton Court, outside London, at which four lead- 
ing preachers were allowed to present their case. James 
flatly refused to accede to their requests; he vowed 
that he would make them conform, or “harry them out 
of the land, or else do worse.” But when Dr. John 
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Rainolds (or Reynolds), who headed the Puritan dele- 
gation, suggested the desirability of a fresh transla- 
tion of the Bible into English, James agreed with him. 
From this proposal came the King James Version, of 
which Rainolds may justifiably be called the father. 

There were, of course, several English versions of 
the Bible in existence by 1604. Between 1382 and 1383 
John Wyclif, sometimes called “The Morning Star of 
the Reformation,” completed a translation from the 
Latin Vulgate (the translation made by Jerome about 
404); and a revision of Wyclif’s work was made by his 
associate John Purvey in 1388. This was not only the 
first English Bible, but also the first Bible in any modern 
tongue. 

The first translation from the original Hebrew and 
Greek was made by William Tyndale, who finished the 
New Testament and part of the Old between 1524 and 
1536, when he was martyred in Belgium for his Prot- 
estant faith. 

Even before Tyndale’s death, Miles Coverdale, an- 
other English exile in Europe, completed a translation 
of the whole Bible into English by 1535. He made use 
of Tyndale, but also of the Vulgate and Luther’s recent_ 
German translation. Coverdale’s version, first published 
on the Continent, was issued in England in 1537 with 
the “most gracious license” of King Henry VIII, to 
whom it had been dedicated. It was popularly known 
as the Bug Bible because it rendered Psalm 91:5 as 
follows: “Thou shalt not need to be afraid for any 
bugges by night.” 

In 1560 some English exiles who had fled to Calvin's 
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THE KING JAMES BIBLE— 
PERENNIAL BEST SELLER 


CONTINUED 


Geneva during the reign of the persecuting Roman 
Catholic Queen Mary (1553-58) published a transla- 
tion on which they had worked during their enforced 
absence from their native land. This Geneva Bible was 
called the Breeches Bible because it translated Genesis 
3:7 thus, “They sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves breeches.” 

In 1568 there was published the Bishops’ Bible, 
so called because it was the work of fifteen Anglican 
bishops under the direction of Matthew Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was termed the Treacle Bible 
by reason of its rendering of Jeremiah 8:22: “Is there 
no treacle in Gilead?” There were other English trans- 
lations of the Bible published during the sixteenth 
century, but these four were the most important. 
Neither Dr. Rainolds nor King James, however, 
thought any one of them completely satisfactory in 
point of accuracy; hence the Hampton Court decision 
to sponsor another. 

James did not delay long in getting the work started. 
In July, 1604, he appointed “certain learned men” as 
translators of the new version. Their number was sup- 
posed to be fifty-four; but Gustavus S. Paine, who has 
investigated the matter most recently, says in The 
Learned Men, “Some lists name only 47, but I have 
found more than 54, if we include replacements for 
those who died.” With one exception, these translators 
were all clergymen of the Church of England; and it 
must be admitted that their scholarly competence 
abundantly qualified them for their task. Perhaps their 
most distinguished member was Dr. Lancelot An- 
drewes, Dean of Westminster in 1604, but thereafter 
successively Bishop of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester. 
Andrewes was a great preacher and scholar whose lin- 
guistic prowess was such that it was said of him that 
he “might almost have served as an interpreter general 
at the Confusion of Tongues.” 


How was the work organized? The translators were 
divided into six companies. Two of these met at West- 
minster, London, one to translate the Old Testament 
from Genesis to the end of Kings, the other the New 
Testament from Romans to Jude, inclusive. The second 
pair met at Oxford. Here the Old Testament group 
worked on the books between Isaiah and Malachi, and 
the New Testament group on the Four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Book of Revelation. The 
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Engraved title page of 1611 King James Bible shows Mose; 
and Aaron in niches on either side of title, with Luke and 
John below. In top panel, Matthew and Mark are seated | 
at left and right with Peter and James between them, 


final two met at Cambridge, where one translated the 
Old Testament books from I Chronicles to Ecclesi- 
astes, and the other the Old Testament Aprocrypha, 
which have always been more favorably regarded in 
Anglican-Episcopalian than in Presbyterian circles. 

The actual method of procedure employed by the 
translators was described by a contemporary, John 
Selden, in his Table Talk, and appears to be accurate: 
“That part of the Bible was given to him who was most 
excellent in such a tongue ... and then they met to- 
gether. One read the translation, the rest holding in 
their hands some Bible, either of the learned tongues, 
or French, Italian, Spanish, etc, If they found any fault, 
they spoke; if not he read on.” After each group had 
completed its assigned task, it sent its findings to the 
rest for review; and the manuscript which emerged 
from this exacting scrutiny was worked over by Bishop 
Miles Smith, of Gloucester, and Bishop Thomas Bilson, 
of Winchester, who thus acted as editors-in-chief. 

Certain “ground rules” were laid down for the 
“learned men.” They were instructed to follow the Bish- 
ops’ Bible of 1568, altering it “as little as the truth of the 
original will permit”; that old ecclesiastical words 
should be retained—for example, “church” in preference 
to “congregation”; that the chapter headings which 
had become traditional should be kept; and that no 
marginal notes, except such as might be necessary to 
explain the meaning of the original Hebrew or Greek, 
should be added. 

These instructions they followed closely, except the 
first. They had before them such versions as the Latin 
Vulgate and the Complutension Polyglot, which had 
been issued in Alcala, Spain, in 1522, and which con- 
tained the Old Testament in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
and the New Testament in Greek and Latin. Of the 
English translations then in existence, the “learned 
men” undoubtedly consulted the Bishops’ Bible and in 
some places followed it. They also utilized the Geneva 
Bible, but the version by which they were most deeply 
influenced was Tyndale’s. About 80 per cent of his Old 
Testament and 90 per cent of his New Testament were 
embodied in their final draft. 

In 1611 the translation finally,appeared, under the 
imprint of Robert Barker, Printer to His Majesty, with 
an explanatory Preface, and a fulsome Dedication to 
King James. It is sometimes referred to as the “Author- 
ized Version.” But there is no evidence that it was 
ever endorsed by the King, or Parliament, or Convo- 
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THE KING JAMES BIBLE— 
PERENNIAL BEST SELLER 


CONTINUED 
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ome come. hyp will 
ASitisin heauen. 
ll Giue dbs this day our daily bread, 
12 And forgiueds our debts, as Wwe 
fozgtue our Debters. 
| 13 Andlead bs not ito temptation, 
but deliuer bs from eutll : Fo2 thine is 
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15 | se forgiue not men their 
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giue pour trefpafles. 











The Lord’s Prayer from the first edition of the King 
James Bible as it appears in Matthew 6:7-15. Illustra- 
tion here is slightly smaller than the original type. 


cations, the official clerical assemblies of the Church 
of England. Nor did this King James translation super- 
sede all predecessors immediately after its publication. 
For example, the Geneva Bible, so popular during the 
previous half century, continued to circulate for some 
years still. But within fifty years of its publication, the 
King James translation had won for itself that unique 
popularity which it has always subsequently enjoyed, 
mainly because of its intrinsic excellence. 

It is interesting to reflect that the King James Bible 
was the work of a committee, and a large committee at 
that. Generally speaking, committees do not have the 
reputation of doing things well; but this was certainly 
an exception. The character of this committee's achieve- 
ment has been well described by the late Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, the eminent British literary critic, as 
“the miracle that forty-seven men sat in committee and 
almost consistently, over a vast extent of work, im- 
proved upon what Genius [Tyndale] had done. . . . 
That a large committee should have gone steadily 
through the great mass of Holy Writ, seldom interfering 
with Genius, yet when interfering seldom missing to 
improve; that a committee of forty-seven should have 
captured (or even, let us say, should have retained and 
improved ) a rhythm so personal, so constant, that our 
Bible has the voice of one author speaking through its 
many mouths; that is a wonder before which I can 
only stand humble and aghast.” 


How accurate is the King James Version as a trans- 
lation? David Daiches is undoubtedly right when he 
says that “the Authorized Version is, on the whole, 
as accurate a rendering as the combined Christian 
scholarship of Europe would at that time have been 
able to produce.” But the translation has force and 
beauty as well; its lovely cadences and rhythms have 
done much to make it “the source of the greatest in- 
fluence upon English character, literature, and speech.” 

The three-and-a-half centuries which have elapsed 
since 1611 have in some respects rendered the King 
James Bible out of date: more and better manuscripts 
of both Testaments have been unearthed, new under- 
standing has been gained of both Old Testament He- 
brew and New Testament Greek, and some English 
words no longer mean what they did in the seventeenth 
century. Hence the necessity of more recent transla- 
tions, such as the Revised Standard Version of 1952 
and the New English Bible, the New Testament of 
which is to be published this month. 

But even so, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, himself a New 
Testament translator of great eminence, says that “of 
all the forms of the English Bible, the most widely 
cherished is the King James Version. It is a classic of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English, and it is 
a treasure of Christian liturgy, deeply freighted with 
religious associations.” And he adds that it is “pre- 
dominantly the Bible of the layman, and it will un- 
doubtedly continue to be so for a long time to come.” 
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by MALCOLM BoyD 


Until clergy and laymen realize 


that they are called to God’s work together, 


congregations will not know 


how to confront today’s big issues 


A Lost Ministry 


ost oF us realize that the great Christian 

problems of magnitude cannot be solved 

simply at ecclesiastical summit conferences 

or by church leaders. They will come to be 
solved only as congregations (one, and then another, 
and another) will awaken to the demands made upon 
them by the dynamic gospel of Jesus Christ. Until 
churches understand the nature of their mission, the 
pronouncements of great church bodies may continue 
to point the way, but they will have little effect on the 
day-by-day life of the congregation. 

After three years of graduate theological study in 
Europe and America, I came as minister to a small ur- 
ban parish situated in an inner-city neighborhood 
marked by rapid social change. Immediately I was 
confronted by the necessity to reinterpret to church 
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members certain truths of the Christian faith which 
are generally misunderstood. 

Basic, it seemed to me, was the necessity to com- 
municate a new grasp of the meaning of sin. Sin had 
to be defined, and the definition reiterated: estrange- 
ment, alienation from holy God. Our social heritage, 
abetted by the mass media, had left an almost indelible 
impression that sin was essentially sexual and indi- 
vidual. No. Sin was our responsibility in racial conflicts 
(I had to say ), our involvement in juvenile delinquency, 
whatever contribution we wittingly or unwittingly 
made to lovelessness in all its social forms anywhere. 

Then, it was necessary to communicate the fact that 
God became man for our sakes and our salvation. This 
did not mean for the parish’s sake and salvation, or 
solely for nominal Christians’ sake and salvation, but for 
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A LOST MINISTRY 


Continued 


the sake and salvation of all men. So our situation as 
a church in a city had to be looked at in a clear light: 
ours was not privilege so much as responsibility. Re- 
sponsibility to whom? “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. . . .” 
Who is God? Who is my neighbor? 

I brought in a working newspaperman as guest 
speaker for five weeks in the Adult Class on Sunday 
mornings. Here, the Bible; there, the newspaper, the 
day-by-day chronicle of God’s continuing providence 
and work in history, and of men’s responses to that 
providence and work. “You say you are Christians,” 
the newspaperman told the assembled adults. “What 
then would you do in regard to this specific situation?” 
He proceeded to discuss Christian ethics in relation 
to news stories dealing with politics, drunken driving, 
traffic deaths, murder, and religious revival. 

What are we, as a parish, doing about the specific 
great Christian issues of our time which are challeng- 
ing the whole Church? 

Increasingly, it seems that our attitude in racial mat- 
ters is the point upon which we stand or fall as follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ in this generation. To a small 
midwestern parish, South Africa seems so remote. 
Japan also seems so remote, as I found when a Japanese 
pastor came for a week’s visit to the parish; and I real- 
ized that the racial problem is more subtle than just 
the question of black and white. Yet for most Ameri- 
cans, it is a black-and-white problem, and any attempt 
to live a Christian life must come to terms with it. 

“What are we, as a parish, doing about the grim fact 
of church separation which imperils all our Christian 
witness? How do we stand in relation to the Ecumenical 
Movement?” I recall asking these questions of my con- 
gregation, only to find that no one could say what the 
Ecumenical (“how do you spell it?”) Movement is. 

Driving into the neighborhood, with its rapidly de- 
teriorating houses and buildings, its acute social and 
economic needs, its hardness and loneliness, one could 
see the isolated, unrelated churches, like mere shells, 
largely emptied of the dynamic fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. Were the separated churches (kept apart by 
continents, oceans, and centuries of sin) doing every- 
thing together except that which, by conscience, we 
could not do together? Were separated congregations 
ever praying together? (Were we ever speaking to 
one another? ) Were we praying for one another? ( Did 
we ever think of one another?) Were we speaking pro- 
phetically and ministering in Jesus’ name to the terrible 
need; of the people surrounding us? (Were we con- 
scious of these terrible needs, or were we absorbed in 
plans for bazaars, rummage sales, church suppers, 
church organizations, fund-raising? ) 
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Underlying our failures at these and other points is 
our sad inability to understand the meaning of the 
ministry of the people of God. Very few in local par- 
ishes understand the “ministry” of the church as the 
job of all within the parish, clergy and laity alike. Yet 
each of the two groups, now split apart, is related to 
the other in a fundamental sense; neither can exist 
without the other. 


GREAT DEAL has been assumed about the clergy’s 
ministry; very little about the laity’s ministry. 
What is the meaning of the “theology of the 
laity” in the tight little island of a parish’s life? 

The clergyman provides not only the preaching and 
the sacraments and the counseling, but the very “image” 
of his parish. Left alone with his ministry, isolated by 
his ministry, he bogs down in a morass of picayune 
administrative detail work to such an extent that the 
devotional, prophetic, and pastoral aspects of his fune- 
tional ministry are depleted of power. 

The pastor, while trying to communicate the mean- 
ing of the gospel to the other members of his parish, 
is handicapped by his own limitations and frustrations. 
I notice the absence of courage in other clergymen and 
in myself. What is the reason? One reason undoubtedly 
is that a parish, though it stays aloof from the real is- 
sues of life around it, nonetheless is all too worldly 
in its desire for prestige, money, size, and the “peace” 
of not being attacked by anybody for taking an un- 
popular stand. And the clergy have turned into “pro- 
fessionals” like any others, locked in their upper- 
middle-class stratum of society, and too often con- 
forming to that society. The lack of clerical courage 
accompanies the increase in clerical worldly security, 
status, and miscellaneous compensations. 

What can release us from this situation? The pastor 
cannot find his own real vocation or genuinely accept 
his own particular form of ministry until he and his 
parish come to understand the ministry of the whole 
people of God. His function is contained within that 
greater, broader ministry which he is meant to share 
with all the other Christian men, women, and children 
in his church. That greater, broader ministry is the 
whole mission of the Church, 

Perhaps the courage of the whole people of God 
and their ability to deal effectively with such questions 
as separated races and separated churches may be 
bottled up pending the recognition of the vocation of 
the whole people of God. 

This is one of the lost ministries which we must re- 
cover. 
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To give young people some practical help 
toward choosing a career, the Cranford, 
N.J., Presbyterian Church has evolved an 


unusual program 


ter 


High School, 
—— 
W. A | za 


by Janet HARBISON 


HEN two hundred and fifty high school age 

young people spend a whole Sunday after- 

noon at the church, something special must 

be going on. The attraction which brought a 
milling, searching, serious yet hopeful throng of teen- 
agers into the First Presbyterian Church in suburban 
Cranford, New Jersey, was the second annual vocations 
conference sponsored by the church under the title, 
“After High School, What?” 

Present to meet the crowd of boys and girls were 
more than a dozen admissions officers from assorted 
institutions of higher learning, plus a number of mem- 
bers of Cranford’s congregation who had volunteered 


Pamphlets are popular at Cranford vocational conference, 
where active churchmen supplement printed word with own 
experience of various colleges. Jimmie Oathout (third 
from left) is finding out about Eastern men’s schools. 












AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, 
WHAT? 


to describe their own colleges and universities to pro- 
spective students. 

The unusual solicitude for the future careers of its 
high school age members which the Cranford church 
displays has roots going back ten years. When the 
church celebrated its Centennial in 1951, “it was dis- 
covered that in that entire century, the church had 
not contributed even one young man to the ministry,” 
says Mrs. Connie Miskelly, one of the prime movers 
in the vocation program. Resolving to do something 
about it, the session set up a memorial scholarship fund 
which was to help young men and women of the church 
who might be preparing for church vocations. 

But the session realized that a scholarship program 
alone would not bring young people into church jobs, 
let alone bring them to a sense of Christian vocation 
in whatever career they might choose. Gradually over 
the past ten years the church has developed a series 
of programs for young people on the subject of voca- 
tion. “Basic in these programs was a twofold goal,” 
says Mrs. Miskelly, now administrative director of the 
church, “to lead the young people into their choice of 
life-work in view of the convictions of their faith, and 
to encourage them to give serious thought to the call 
of church vocations.” 

Eventually a Vocational Service committee was set 
up as a permanent subcommittee of the Christian Ed- 
ucation committee. Its chairman was, and is, Mr. Robert 
M. Seavy, Director of Admissions of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, in Hoboken. The group chose the name 
Vocational Service rather than Guidance on the ground 
that the local high school had a good and active voca- 
tional guidance program, and the church’s function 
should be to offer services the high school didn’t pro- 
vide. Among these services is the “After High School, 
What?” conference. Originally held in the spring, the 
conference has been moved to a fall date, since ap- 
plications for schools of higher education must gener- 
ally be completed shortly after Christmas. The confer- 
ence is open to all high school students. “Even the 
sixth grade isn’t too early to start thinking about one’s 
future nowadays,” says Dr. Robert Longaker, pastor 
of the church, whose son, Leslie, was among the quest- 
ing throng at the latest conference. 

During three periods of twenty minutes each, the 
boys and girls conferred in small groups with repre- 
sentatives of coed colleges, men’s or women’s colleges, 


engineering, nursing, secretarial, or business schools. 
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The advisers told them what opportunities each insti- 
tution offers, what requirements must be met, what 
life is like on different campuses—and made a start at 
answering the floods of questions. 

“I've looked at every pamphlet in the place,” one 
teen-ager remarked at the end of the afternoon, when 
the group had drifted back to the church’s big pennant- 
hung Fellowship Hall for individual talks with the 
advisers. 

“Just this afternoon I’ve decided to major in political 
science,” said an earnest young lady. “The woman 
from Wilson explained to us so well what political 
science can mean that 've made my mind up.” 

“I still don’t know,” a tall youth with bone glasses 
said slowly. “I'd like to go into music. Maybe I ought 
to be a doctor or a dentist. But really what I'd like to do 
best is be a church organist.” 

“The pressure nowadays is awful,” according to 
Bonnie Harmon, moderator of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship, who, as a junior, is not yet feeling the full 
force of the need to decide. “All the kids are scared 
to death.” 

With the pressure merely to be admitted to some 
hall of higher learning which the increasing numbers 
of teen-agers are experiencing, helping young people 
focus on something more than “getting in” is in itself 
a worthy aim. 

In the opening general session of the “After High 
School, What?” program, the Reverend Laird Miller, 
Cranford’s assistant minister, spoke forcefully about 
the meaning of vocation. “It is the call God places on 
each one of us,” he said. “The choosing of a life-work 
must be done by measuring the things which need 
doing in this world. . . . The real questions you will have 
to answer later are: “What did you do with what you 
had?’ and ‘What did you do for someone else?” 

That this message was having an effect seemed clear 
from the things the young people were saying to each 
other and to the admissions officers as the afternoon 
wore on. There was much interest in church-related 
colleges, especially the ones far away from home. “My 
mother'd like me to go some place around here,” one 
youth confided. “But I think I'll find out about Mus- 
kingum and Maryville.” 

“I took one of those tests to show your aptitude, 
you know?” one girl said. “And they said I'd be good 
at social work. Really, I'd like to be either a practical 
nurse or a secretary. So maybe if I can be a medical 
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possibilities for career-training. Bonnie Harmon (center) 


secretary, I'd be able to do a sort of social work, what 
do you think? I'll have to find somebody around here 
who can tell me what kind of training I need.” 

Talking it over after the Sunday afternoon had waned 
into dusk, and the throngs had departed, teen-age and 
adult members of the planning group decided that 
next year’s conference would be more strictly on career 
possibilities, with explanations by successful practi- 
tioners of the requirements for various jobs. The year 
after, they expect to run a conference similar to this 
year’s, with the emphasis on institutions of higher 
learning. 

Meanwhile, the regular work of the Vocational Serv- 
ice committee will go on. The shelf of school and 
college catalogues, with the names of members of the 
congregation who have graduated from each institu- 
tion written on the flyleaf so that students can look 
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High school students listen attentively to discussion of meaning of vocation before breaking into groups to explore 
is currently moderator of Cranford Westminster Fellowship. 


up alumni and discuss the schools with them, will be 
kept up to date. There will be a series of discussions 
for high school seniors to give them a better under- 
standing of the implications of the Christian faith. 
The young people themselves requested this “refresher” 
course before they leave home for the first time. “S 
many of our youngsters come home telling of theo- 
logical discussions in college with Roman Catholics 
and Jews in which they feel at a loss because they don’t 
know enough,” Dr. Longaker explains. 

Has Cranford’s concern with developing a sense of 
vocation in its young members paid off? Like most 
such enterprises, the results of this one are not all 
measurable. But in the ten years since the Cranford 
church celebrated its hundredth birthday, six of its 
members have gone into church vocations; two more 
are on the way. 






































ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 


‘,--NO HANDS BUT YOURS” 


For thirteen years, United Presbyterians have joined 
with other American church members in saving life— 
the lives of thousands of needy persons overseas. Pro- 
viding emergency food, clothing, medicine, and other 
supplies has constituted one of the largest relief efforts 
ever undertaken by nongovernmental agencies. Since 
1949. United Presbyterians alone have contributed 
$15,708,088 to aid refugees and victims of a host of 
disasters. 

Funds for expressing Christian compassion in forty 
countries overseas are contributed chiefly through two 
offerings received in the churches: the One Great Hour 
of Sharing, conducted each spring, and the Christmas 
White Gift Offering. This year most congregations will 
participate in One Great Hour of Sharing on Sunday, 
March 12. Some of the receipts will be spent through 
the denomination’s Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations; a similar amount will be allocated to 


Church World Service, joint Protestant relief agency 
of the National Council of Churches. 

The following three pages outline, area by area, the 
purposes for which One Great Hour of Sharing gifts 
are being, and will be, used. In addition to alleviating 
emergency distress, the offering assists rehabilitation 
in a variety of ways. Assistance is given to orphanages 
and hospitals for the cure and prevention of tubercu- 
losis and for other health projects. Money is provided 
for self-help programs and vocational training. Con- 
tributions make possible programs of agricultural and 
community development, especially in newly emerging 
nations. Schools, scholarship programs, and student 
exchanges are also aided. . 

Through One Great Hour of Sharing, American 
Christians give concrete expression to the phrase on 
the 1961 poster announcing the offering: “Christ has 
no hands but yours.” 
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CONDITIONS 
IN AREAS OF 


ACUTE HUMAN NEED 
LL NR RENNER 


HONG KONG—Refugees sleep in shifts on the pave- 
ments of Hong Kong; thousands of children live by 
begging; a fourth of the population is unemployed; 
tuberculosis afflicts vast numbers; whole families live 
in shacks little larger than clothes closets. Our churches 
have organized clinics and rest homes, day nurseries, 
hospitals and orphanages, and have sponsored work 
projects and vocational training. The daily distributions 
of foodstuffs, clothing, and other relief supplies make 
a literal difference between life and death for nearly 
a quarter of a million. 





AFRICA—Rioting and warfare in the Congo, Algeria, 
and Rhodesia have created millions of refugees who 
need and are receiving help from our churches. In 
Ghana, Uganda, Liberia, Nigeria, Kenya, and Tunisia, 
church-sponsored welfare programs and food distribu- 
tions must continue if virtual starvation of thousands 


is to be avoided. 


Z- 


In earthquake-shattered Chile, shacks such as this give 
shelter to thousands of families who desperately need aid. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN-Fif- 
teen per cent of the population of Chile has been left 
homeless by the earthquakes and tidal waves that dev- 
astated the country last May. Our churches, first on the 
scene with help, are carrying on long-term aid to the 
impoverished people. In Brazil, victims of droughts and 
floods are being helped. In Haiti and Jamaica U.S. sur- 
plus foods sustain thousands of the perennially poor. 


JAPAN—In the Nagoya area of Japan, laid waste by 
Typhoon Vera, rehabilitation projects minister to 
1,300,000 left homeless. Though the churches of Japan 
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assume more and more responsibility for relief each 
year, help from abroad is still essential for atomic bomb 
victims, war amputees, people affected by flash floods, 
and for the poor and unemployed. 


ITALY-—In Sicily and southern Italy, an attack on 
poverty is being made by representatives of our 
churches trained in farming and community develop- 
ment. Working with the villagers, they install sanitary 
facilities, build pigsties, initiate experiments in livestock 
feeding, orchard improvements, and irrigation. But the 
major assistance is still through gifts of food and cloth- 


ing. 


KOREA~—Korea has made strides toward recovery, 
but millions are still in desperate need—widows, chil- 
dren and aged, war amputees and victims of tubercu- 
losis and other diseases. Our churches distribute relief 
supplies and organize self-help projects, restoring to 
many both earning power and self-respect. 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC—Recurring typhoons and 
hurricanes in the Ryukyu and the Niue Islands destroy 
crops and limit food supplies. Help from our churches 
is imperative. On Okinawa, main island of the Ryukyus, 
surplus foods feed more than 200,000 school children 
every day and aid impoverished families, the aged and 
indigent in institutions. 








In Taiwan, a child’s face reflects suffering of millions 
crushed by wars, disasters, or economic underprivilege. 





TAIWAN-In typhoon-stricken Taiwan, thousands 
are homeless and without bare necessities of life. Food 
and clothing and medicines sent by our churches feed 
the hungry and combat disease. 


HAITI—Haiti has a desperately low standard of liv- 
ing, a high illiteracy rate, and a history of economic 
instability. When disaster strikes—such as the recurring 
droughts—privation becomes starvation. Thousands, 
especially growing numbers of children, are almost 
entirely dependent upon food, clothing, and other 
help from the churches of America. 

















ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 


Born homeless, children of destitute Arabs in Middle East 
camps receive food and clothing from churches in America. 


While mothers work in church-aided knitting and embroi- 
dery project in Pakistan, children attend a nearby school. 


Young men of Athens learn new skills at vocational school 
assisted by contributions from churches in United States. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST—There has been little change 
for more than a million Palestinian Arab refugees. After 
twelve years, most of them are still in “temporary” 
settlements where they exist in poverty. Distributions 
of food and clothing from America provide some of the 
necessities of existence and maintain a measure of self- 
respect. Vocational training and other social welfare 
programs sponsored by our churches help keep hope 
alive for them. 


YUGOSLAVIA~—In the provinces of Macedonia and 
Montenegro, 2,000,000 hungry children receive school 
lunches through our churches—often their only full 
meal. Because of this, the high tuberculosis rate among 
these children is dropping every month. Shipments of 
clothing and food aid many, and cash grants from 
America enable seminaries to continue their training 
of future Christian leaders. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN—The new Bengal Refugee Serv- 
ice, beginning one of the most intensive and compre- 
hensive projects ever undertaken by Protestant 
churches, ministers to 3,000,000 refugees from Pakistan 
who live in unbelievable squalor in the area around 
Calcutta. Elsewhere in India, Tibetan refugees still 
need many kinds of help, while dire poverty throughout 
both India and Pakistan makes mandatory the continu- 
ation of feeding, self-help, land reclamation, and re- 
habilitation projects. 


GERMANY-—Thousands of refugees from the Soviet 
Zone crowd into West Germany. Each month also 
brings hundreds of repatriates from Poland. These need 
help until they can be absorbed into the economy or 
resettled elsewhere; the ill and aged who are unem- 
ployable must have continuing help. Food and cloth- 
ing are regularly distributed by our churches, and 
training programs teach skills that mean future jobs. 


GREECE—Earthquakes and floods strike Greece 
each year with terrible regularity, leaving fresh thou- 
sands in need of emergency aid. In impoverished areas, 
many families exist on less than thirty-two dollars a 
year. Our churches help with supplementary food sup- 
plies and through training programs in agricultural 
skills which enable people to make better use of their 
meager resources. 


OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD-In many other 
areas, our churches provide help to the distressed. 
Among these are Burma, Belgium, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Austria, France, Hungary, Poland, Portugal, Turkey, 
Madagascar, British Honduras, Vietnam, Morocco, 
Syria, Egypt, and Uruguay. 
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RECORD RELIEF OFFERING IN 1960 
OSLO LE RR eS OR 


n1TED Presbyterians, individually and as congrega- 

tions, in 1960 gave over $2 million for world 
relief and emergency service. The One Great Hour 
of Sharing, including Share Our Surplus and Chile 
Relief, amounted to $1,860,112, and the Christmas 
White Gift was $225,870, making a total world relief 
offering of $2,085,982. Dr. W. Scott McMunn, Secre- 
tary for Special Services, reports that this amount is a 
13.27 per cent increase over the 1959 offering. 


In addition, United Presbyterians sent 1,272,763 
pounds of used clothing to Church World Service to- 
gether with $73,190 for processing costs. 

Listed below are some of the programs and countries 
where relief projects were aided for the homeless, the 
sick, and the hungry. Congregations this year will ob- 
serve the One Great Hour of Sharing on Sunday, 
March 12, or on some other Sunday during the Easter 
season. 


Receipts 





One Great Hour of Sharing (includes Share Our Surplus and Chile Relief) 


White Gift 


$1,860,112 
225,870 
$2,085,982 


Allocations 





Relief Projects: 


EUROPE (health centers, homes for aged, training centers to aid in relocation of refugees and 


camp services) 


$ 187,000 


ASIA (amputee program, tuberculosis and feeding projects, orphanages, training new church 


leadership, and scholarships for refugees) 


AFRICA (food and medicine for the Congo, Cameroun, Algeria, and other areas) 


366,000 
150,000 


ARAB (medical, nutritional, educational facilities in refugee camps, scholarships to aid in relo- 


cation) 


146,650 


LATIN AMERICA (aid to Hungarian congregation in Brazil, relief project in Colombia, South 


America) 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES: 


9,000 


World Refugee Year Projects (Bengal Refugee Service, tuberculosis work in India, Crippled 
Children’s Home in Jerusalem, West Pakistan welfare institutions, Indonesia refugee student 


aid, and other projects in Europe and the Middle East) 


Ecumenical Work Camp Program 

Service to Refugees in Europe and other areas 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE: 

Administrative Budget 

Material Relief Program 


Refugee Resettlement Program 


345,394 
7,000 
130,000 


15,400 
50,000 
75,000 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN PROGRAM OF REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 40,000 
WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION (assistance for needy students) , 12,000 


CUBAN RELIEF 
CHILE DISASTER RELIEF 


SHARE OUR SURPLUS (distribution overseas of U.S. surplus commodities) 


BIBLES FOR INDONESIA AND CUBA 
HEIFER, INC. 


25,000 
85,000 
110,000 
7,500 
5,000 


MINISTRY TO SERVICE PERSONNEL OVERSEAS (servicemen’s center, hospitality houses) 81,723 
MINISTRY TO SERVICE PERSONNEL IN U.S.A. (parish visitors, ministry to families of service 


personnel) 


102,969 


EXPENSES OF OFFERINGS (includes printed materials for One Great Hour of Sharing, White 


Gift, clothing collection) 
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135,346 
$2,085,982 
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saturd?” 
CHOUGA be 


The Old-Fashioned Breakfast 


At a big national banquet once, 
we were privileged to sit next to a 
sturdy teen-ager from Grand Lake, 
Colorado. She told us that in her part 
of the world, despite the fact that the 
ground lies most of the winter under 
eight or nine feet of snow, the school 
buses keep on running every day. 

Whenever a sudden fall of snow 
moves in overnight in our town, and 
the radio begins to reel off long lists 
of schools which are going to be 
closed, we recall with admiration this 
intrepid young lady and her school 
system's indefatigability. We Eastern- 
ers seem to be a tenderer breed. 

But the verv fact that we are likely 
to get two or three unexpected holi- 
days a winter has brought about at 
our house a family tradition we are 
grateful for. The children call it the 
“old-fashioned breakfast.” 

Most mornings breakfast is a hur- 
ried affair. People are not very con- 
versational. Each one has his mind 
on the details of the day ahead, the 
exam to be taken, the train to be 
caught. and we wolf our cereal and 
fruit, and run. Even on Sundays, 
there is Sunday school to spur us on, 
and Saturdays we can't seem to gather 
at the same time 

But the snow holiday, because no 
one can predict it, finds us all up and 
dressed bright and early—with no- 
where to go. The newspaper hasn't 
made it through the drifts, so we have 
to talk to one another over our gala 
waffles. No need to hurry; the dentist 
will not be there to receive us; every- 
one wil] be late to the office, for the 
trains are sure to be delayed. Snow 
holiday mornings are like mornings 
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out of time entirely. The coffeepot 
goes round once more, and breakfast 
drifts imperceptibly into lunch. 


B-47’s in the Arctic 

Recently, we spent a week with a 
United Presbyterian chaplain whose 
congregation consists of the Protes- 
tants at an Alaskan base of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. He took us to 
visit some of his parish: the flight 
crews in the “alert” barracks who can 
get the B-47’s airborne in a few min- 
utes in case of attack; the men who 
service the planes and arm them with 
atomic weapons; the technicians at 
an isolated radar site with their elec- 
tronic vision trained toward the po- 
tential enemy across the pole. 

One afternoon at dusk (about 2:30 
P.M.) we were driving near the flight 
line and saw the sleek bombers sil- 
houetted brilliant Arctic 
sunset. Each plane, so we had been 


against a 


told, carried more destructive power 
than all the explosives used by both 
sides in World War II. A ground fog 
was just beginning to rise, blurring 
slightly the sharp outlines of the 
bombers. Beyond the airstrip, an un- 
touched spruce forest stretched sev- 
enty miles to the eastern peaks of the 
Alaska range. The sight was as beau- 
tiful as it was ominous. 


Returning home, we were qucried 
frequently about Alaskan weather, 
which at that time happened to be 
less severe than the temperatures in 
some of the states “outside.” Only 
one person, however, asked us about 
life around the airbase and how its 
inhabitants feel about living with 
part of our nation’s “nuclear capa. 
bility.” 

How strange, we thought, that 
civilians have become so accustomed 
to hearing about atomic warfare that 
they no longer even ask questions, 
We, for one, can never again be com- 
placent about the imperative need 
for disarmament. 


Zeal 

A Presbyterian clergyman, now re- 
tired, confirmed our suspicion that 
our Saturday Thought on “Ardor and 
Order” (P.L., December 1, 1960) was 
an old story. According to his letter, 
he first heard it in the first year of 
his ministry, which was more than 
fifty years ago. 

“I am reminded of a similar apoe- 
ryphal yarn—equally revealing and 
pointed,” our correspondent  con- 
I first heard 
forty years ago at an installation serv- 
ice in Steubenville Presbytery. 

“A young mother and her small 
daughter were attending a church 
service in what was called ‘the lec- 
ture room. Several framed quota- 
tions adorned the walls. Suddenly 
the little girl began to cry. 

“What is the matter?’ inquired the 
anxious mother. 

“Pointing to a motto which read 
For the zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up, the child sobbed, ‘I am 
afraid of the zeal.’ 

““Oh, breathed the mother with 
relief, ‘vou'll be quite safe, dear; there 
never is any zeal in a Presbyterian 
church.’ ” 


tinues, “which about 


Haunted by Hiroshima 

The former major in the Air Force 
who found the break in the clouds 
over Hiroshima and led the “Enola 
Gay” on to the first atomic attack the 
world ever knew says he hasn't had 
any sleep in fifteen years. This sad 
fact came out when the major was 
picked up in Texas recently for a 
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traffic violation and ordered to report 
back to a V.A. hospital there. Guilt 
over being a participant in unleash- 
ing nuclear destruction upon Japan 
has so worked upon this man that he 
has been in and out of mental hos- 
pitals—and jails—ever since 1947. 

He must have been a bit unstable 
to start with, we try manfully to tell 
ourself, After all, Harry Truman, who 
had to make the fateful decision, 
seems to sleep fine. And so do we, 
and all the other millions of Amer- 
icans who were as much involved in 
this decision as they were. 

But unlike the rest of us, the 
haunted major was actually on the 
scene. When he saw what happened 
to Hiroshima, he didn’t want to go 
on the next raid, the one over Naga- 
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saki; but like a good soldier, he went. 
When you have actually been there, 
when you have seen what happened, 
it must be harder to rationalize about 
“military necessity” and “saving the 
lives of thousands of soldiers” than it 
is when you merely see pictures of a 
city in flames. 

We made a tour of refugee camps 
one time, and it upset our sleep and 
our digestion for months afterward. 
And in a refugee camp, although 
there is much tragedy, there is the 
spark of hope, there are faces of hu- 
man beings. A city pulverized and on 
fire is nothing but a nightmare. 

Perhaps the world would be safer 
if more of us lost more sleep over 
atomic destruction—in penitence for 
our part in the past, in prayer and 
planning so that future majors will 
be spared the terror of leading nu- 
clear attacks on cities anywhere. 


Up-to-Date 


The advertising of even so tried 


and true a product as tea must move 
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with the times. So we judge, at any 
rate, from the fact that the tea in- 
dustry’s slogan has recently changed 
from “Tea peps you up” to “Tea 
psyches you up.” 


Bringing Up Baby 

One of the things we recall from 
the days when we consulted Gesell 
or Dr. Spock every time our first child 
sneezed is that rewards and punish- 
ments, if you have to use them, ought 
to have some relevance to the situa- 
tion, and be a help in bringing about 
desired behavior. Some churchmen 
seem, at least to our jaundiced eye, 
to have an imperfect mastery of this 
principle. 

Exhibit A is the clergyman who has 
begun giving out “green stamps” in 
order to increase attendance at his 
Sunday evening service. Green 
stamps are also given out in this par- 
ticular church for attendance at the 
women’s association, men’s club, 
youth fellowship, and choir practice. 
The busy beavers who have the most 
when the contest closes get an out- 
ing to a local beauty spot. The con- 
test is said to have doubled attend- 
ance at the Sunday evening service; 
if warm bodies are the aim, this is a 
helpful technique. 

At a church-related college (nei- 
ther this nor the * stamp” 
church happens to be Presbyterian, 
by the way), the students struck 
against compulsory daily chapel at- 
tendance. The board of trustees stood 
firm, refusing to lower the require- 
ment, or to give the privilege of two 
“cuts” a week, which the students 
wanted. It was reported, moreover, 


green 


that excessive chapel cuts can ma- 
terially lower a student's grades in 
this institution. Again, it gives one 
to wonder whether warm bodies, es- 
pecially snoozing ones, are what a 
church-related college is after. Does 
lowering a boy's algebra mark from 
C minus to D make him a better 
Christian? 

Top honors in the “how not to bring 
up baby” derby, however, should per- 
haps go to a group cf pastors in one 
community who said that if vice con- 
ditions in their town were not cleaned 
up in a year, they would leave in a 
body. This is the kind of threat (“Tf 


you won't be good, mamma will stop 
loving you”) which never made any 
child good, but which has made many 
a Peck’s bad boy decide to put his 
trust in anyone but mamma. 


Introducing: The Lady Who 
Is Refreshed by Prisons 


“I feel completely refreshed. I al- 
ways feel refreshed when I have been 
visiting a prison.” This highly unusual 
statement came from the lips of a 
highly unusual woman—Miss Tania 
Metzel, of Paris, France, who is chap- 
lain to women prisoners under the 
French Protestant Federation of 
Churches, as rare an occupation for 
a woman in France as it is here. 

We first ran into Tania Metzel one 
evening back in November when she 
was just starting out on a coast-to- 
coast tour devoted chiefly to the in- 
sides of American prisons of all sorts, 
and sponsored by the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 

She had just finished captivating 
a crowd of young inmates of the State 
Home for Girls, a reformatory in 
Trenton, New Jersey. A big, amiable- 
looking, humorous, and good-hu- 
mored prison chaplain, she captivated 
us, too, by the swiftness and subtlety 
of her mind, by her ability to relate 
complex theological notions to the 
facts of everyday life—perhaps chiefly 
by the way her blue eyes looked at us 
from behind her glasses, as if, for her 
at that moment, we were the only 
person in the world. 

So we gladly mushed up to 475 
Riverside Drive just before Miss 
Metzel sailed back to France some 
weeks later to sit in on a discussion 
she held over lunch in one of the 
Interchurch Center conference rooms 
with a number of people variously 
interested in prisons. Afterward, we 
outstayed a couple of chaplains and 
gathered a few facts about this young 
woman who chooses to spend her life 
behind bars and loves it. 

Born in Berlin of a Czech father, 
Tania was brought to Paris when she 
was only three months old and is 
thoroughly French. She thinks, 
though, that she may have a bit more 
objectivity about France than some 
French people because of her mixed 
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SATURDAY THOUGHTS 


Her French 


included coming under 


background. “ordinary 
education” 
the extraordinary influence of one of 
French Protestantism’s towering fig- 
the late Pierre Maury. During 
Miss Metzel became in- 
volved in the relief efforts of 
CIMADE (the Comité intermouve- 
ments auprés des When 
someone was needed to do prison 
CIMADE, she embarked, 
accidentally, on the 


ures, 
the war. 


evacues ). 


work for 
more or less 
course leading to her present min- 
istry to women in two Paris prisons. 

With diffidence 
than many a first-time vovager to the 
U.S.A. has displayed, Chaplain Met- 
zel undertook to tell the luncheon 
party a few of the differences she had 
observed between French and Amer- 


somewhat more 


ican ways. 

“We French always think in con- 
Americans are more apt 
“For in- 


cepts; 
to think concretely,” 
stance, people in the French church 
spend a lot of their time developing 
a point of view toward political and 


you 
she said. 


social questions. You spend more of 
your time building buildings. 

“But then you are a young people 
—I should say adolescent by now. And 
so you are eager to get things done 
fast. You don’t have the roots in his- 
tory which we have. and this is one 
of the reasons for the conformity so 
often remarked on in America. We 
French are so rooted that we can af- 
ford to be individualistic. But our 
verv that we 
cannot work in teams as vou do. 

“I was struck by some other differ- 
“What you call 
All Saints’ 
a day for mourning forever the 


individualism means 


ences,” she went on. 
Halloween—with us it is 
Day. 
dead. We may carry this mourning to 
lengths which imply unwillingness to 
accept death. But vou. on the other 
hand, make a joke of death on Hal- 
loween, denying it by laughing at it. 
You seem to deny death, too, by talk- 
ing of people ‘passing on’ or ‘passing 
away —and thus you are denying res- 
urrection, because you can’t have 
resurrection without death.” 
Turning to her own special field, 


Chaplain Metzel spoke of the differ- 
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ence between French and American 
attitudes toward prisoners. The 
French convict is thought of as pay- 
ing for his crimes, doing penance (a 
notion perhaps Roman Catholic 

origin). During the period of his in- 
carceration, he is more or less outside 
society. Although French people 
shake hands with one another on the 
slightest provocation, a French prison 
employee will not shake hands with 
(“I go everywhere with 
says Chaplain 


a prisoner. 
my hand stuck out,” 


ar 


fil 


American prisons, informed by our 





of 











generally optimistic attitude, which 
makes us deny unpleasant realities, 
are directed toward “re-education,” 
“adjustment,” 
sor into conformity with the society 
he has offended. It is significant, Miss 
Metzel feels, that so many American 
prisons, especially those for women, 
are called “farms” or “schools,” the 
prisoners, “girls” or “students.” 
Neither of these attitudes is true 
to the insights of the Christian faith, 
this ten-year veteran of work in pris- 
“The chaplain is the 


bringing the transgres- 


ons believes. 
only one involved in prison work who 
can hope for the prisoners of Alca- 
traz the same thing which he hopes 
for you and me,” says Miss Metzel. 
“The difference between the other 
prison workers ( psychologists, social 
workers, and so on) and the chaplain 
is that the chaplain looks at the per- 
son who is there as he is—but also as 
he is called of God to be.” The key 
word in the Christian attitude toward 
prisoners, indeed toward people 
general (“Most of us are in prison 
anyhow, if we are honest enough to 
admit it,” she says), is reconciliation, 
between man and man, between man 
and God. 

Tania is fond of telling the story 
of the encounter between the little 
prince and the fox, in St. Exupéry’s 


fairy tale, Le Petit Prince. The fox 
explains to the prince that they can. 
not be friends until each has “tamed” 
the other. And how does this come 
about? “To me, you will be unique in 
all the world. To you, I shall be 
unique in all the world,” is the answer, 


When Miss Metzel undertook her 
assignment as a social service worker 
among prisoners, she was already 
yearning to study theology. Prison ex- 
perience solidified this desire, since 
prisoners seemed to need spiritual 
help more desperately than social 
work. Between 1948 and 1951, aided 
by a_ fellowship mye the World 
Council of Churches (“Be sure to tell 
them that; ae need to know 
that their giving makes a real differ. 
ence,” she enjoined us), she studied 
theology in Geneva, and is as quali- 
fied in the field as any ordained min- 
ister. She has since worked in Algeria, 
and visited prisons in several other 
countries. She is a member of a vari- 
etv of organizations, chiefly in the 
field of penology, and has served as 
president of the French Y.W.C.A. 

“A society is judged by its prison- 
ers,” Miss Metzel told us, winding up 
our interview. “They are the ques- 
tions asked about our social criteria; 
and they are at the same time the 
hidden part of ourselves. . Jesus 
Christ, at the last, will ask us in what 
ways we have come near to him—and 
this includes the way we treat our 
prisoners—whether we accept them 
or refuse to acknowledge that they 
are a part of us.” 

And then she told us a little story. 
Among the worst of the prisoners 
with whom she has worked—most of 
them non-Christians or merely nom- 
inal ones—was a woman whose crimes 
had been especially grave. It was re- 
ported to the chaplain that this 
woman had remarked, “Mlle. Metzel 
est une sainte.” 

“So you said I’m a saint,” Miss Met- 
zel challenged, when she and her pris- 
oner friend next met. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the woman, “But 
you must know what I mean by a 
saint. You’re a so-and-so. Probably 
worse than I am. And you'd like to be 
worse than that if you dared. But the 
difference is that you—you have the 
One up there.” 
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Proposals Increase for Tax 
Money to Church Schools 


A broad campaign on several fronts 
to secure public money for private and 
parochial schools seemed to be getting 
under way shortly after the inaugura- 
tion of President Kennedy. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York, started the ball rolling even before 
Inauguration Day by a statement char- 
acterizing as unfair to the nation’s pri- 
vate and parochial school pupils the 
proposed Federal aid program for public 
schools expected to be considered by the 
Congress at this session. He was object- 
ing to the report of a Kennedy task force 
on education. His statement that he 
could not “believe that Congress would 
discriminate against Lutheran, Baptist, 
Catholic, or Jewish parents—Americans 
all-in the allocation of educational 
funds” drew quick rejoinders from mem- 
bers of other religious groups. 

Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, direc- 
tor of public relations for the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, which operates 
the largest Protestant elementary school 
system, said that “as Americans who ac- 
cept the traditional American policy of 
Church-State separation, we Luther:s 
would not feel discriminated against if 
Federal funds were appropriated for 
public schools only.” 

Meanwhile, reports came from Cali- 
fornia of a drive to induce Roman Catho- 
lics there to write their Congressmen on 
behalf of the inclusion of parochial 
schools in any Federal aid-to-education 
program. 

A slightly different tack leading to the 
same result—the use of tax money for sec- 
tarian education—was being taken in a 
proposal made by the New York State 
Board of Regents, and endorsed in a 
message to the Legislature by Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, Rockefeller’s mes- 
sage called for a $200 annual subsidy to 
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all students resident in New York who 
attend colleges in the state with tuition 
fees of more than $500 a year. It was 
anticipated that these tuition grants 
would enable the institutions to raise 
their tuition fees without hardship to stu- 
dents. Many felt that the use of the stu- 
dent as a “mere conduit,” as one com- 
mentator put it, was simply an ingenious 
method of avoiding the state’s constitu- 
tional requirement that no aid of any sort 
should be given to any institution of 
learning “wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious de- 
nomination.” 

The Protestant Council of the City of 
New York and The New York Times, 





General Mission Giving 
Tops 26 Million in ’60 


United Presbyterians last year 
contributed a record $26,222,387 
for the denomination-wide work of 
the General Assembly boards and 
agencies. Included in this total is 
$392,938 given by congregations to 
the special Macedonian Cali Offer- 
ing received during the fall. 

According to Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore, secretary of the General 
Council, total General Mission giv- 
ing in 1960 increased $1,509,047, 
or 6.11 per cent. In 1959 the in- 
crease was only 5.43 per cent. 

Dr. Moore also pointed out “there 
are many evidences” that a consider- 
able number of churches are plan- 
ning to increase General Mission 
giving in 1961 by 25 per cent, as re- 
quested at the last General Assem- 
bly. Such an increase, he said, would 
enable the boards and agencies to 
carry on present programs without 
using their emergency reserve funds, 
as was necessary last vear. 



















among others, spoke out in opposition to 
these proposed grants. Said the Council: 
“The constitutional restriction of using 
funds for religious institutions is one of 
the major safeguards of the abuses that 
result when the Church and the State 
become too entangled:” 

Main pressures in the direction of in- 
cluding church-related educational insti- 
tutions in proposals for Federal and state 
aid to education seemed to be: 
> The traditional Roman Catholic argu- 
ment that “distributive justice” requires 
that, since all are taxed, all should share 
in the benefits of taxation. 
> The recognized need to secure more 
and better educational capacity in a 
hurry. 
> The admitted difficulties under which 
the Roman Catholic Church and other 
Churches labor in trying to support and 
expand their educational institutions. 
> Resistance encountered to efforts to- 
ward passage of bills designed to aid 
public education in the face of Roman 
Catholic opposition. 
> Experience of some church-related 
institutions with grants under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and the 
Hill-Burton Act which makes possible 
grants to hospitals, indicating that public 
money does not necessarily mean politi- 
cal control. 

Other forces were working in the op- 
posite direction, however. Among these 
are a strong body of opinion, especially 
among Protestants and Jews, in favor of 
keeping the “wall of separation” between 
Church and State as high as possible, 
and the pre-election statements of Presi- 
dent Kennedy that Federal aid should 
go only to public schools, since tax 
money for church-related schools would 
be a violation of constitutional provi- 
sions. 

Both The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. and the National Council 
of Churches have opposed the use of tax 
funds for parochial education. 
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Pastor Gottfried and son, Peter, talk about difficulty of adhering to what one believes in face of communist pressures. 
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A new film about Christian wit- 


ness in an atheistic police state 
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A impressive new motion picture dealing with the 
communist-Christian struggle in East Germany, 
Question 7, will be premiered in seven cities in the 
United States and Canada early this month. Persons 
who go to the movies for escape, entertainment, laughs, 
and thrills will not like the fare served in this real life 
drama. But American Christians who can forsake tele- 
vision long enough to go to see Question 7 can expect 
to have their vague, abstract concepts of cross-bearing 
considerably jarred. They will be disturbed by this story 
about East German Christians for whom cross-bearing 
is a day-to-day reality. 

A farmer, living on land owned by his family for two 
centuries, is persecuted because he refuses to permit his 
farm to be collectivized. Church members are denied 
permits for Christian burial. A music teacher is forced 
to give up her service as church organist in order to re- 
tain her teaching license. The menace of reprisal by the 
authorities against nonconformists to the communist 
regime is always hovering. 

Louis de Rochemont Associates and Luther Film 
Associates, producers of the successful Martin Luther 
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film, are again collaborators in the production of this 
drama about the trials that beset a Lutheran pastor and 
his people in communist-controlled Germany. The 
premier cities are Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Seattle, 
Washington; Austin, Texas; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Columbia, South Carolina; Washington, D.C.; and 
Kitchener, Ontario, in Canada. 

Commenting on the forthcoming release of the movie, 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council and president of Luther Film Asso- 
ciates, said, “For several years many of us have had the 
conviction that the story of Christian witness under an 
atheistic police state must be told in the free world—not 
for promotional purposes and least of all in a political 
context, but primarily to depict to churches lulled in an 
‘affluent society’ the price in personal terms which must 
be paid to maintain and defend the Christian faith in 
our contemporary age.” 

The screenplay was written by Allan Sloane and di- 
rected by Stuart Rosenberg (veteran director of Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents and other television films). It is 
based on documented occurrences and uses exact trans- 
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Village schoolteacher who is Free German Youth leader encourages Peter to accompany delegation to Berlin Youth Festival. 





lations of communist materials, posters, and slogans. 
Question 7 was filmed on location in Berlin, Hamburg, 
and the town of Moelln, five miles from the border 
which divides East and West Germany. 

A cast of fine actors—professionals recruited in Eu- 
rope—turns in sensitive and convincing performances 
in a production focusing on the contest for the minds 
of youth between the Church and the Party-controlled 
Free German Youth. 

British actor Michael Gwynn portrays Pastor Fried- 
rich Gottfried, whose fifteen-year-old son, Peter (Chris- 
tian de Bresson ), is a talented pianist hoping for a music 
scholarship. But the boy learns that advanced training 
is available only to young people who embrace the . 
Marxist ideology. He brings home a list of seven ques- 
tions, intended to measure socialist development, which 
all students in East Germany are required to answer. 
Peter's painful dilemma: should he answer the ques- 
tions truthfully in the light of his father’s teachings and 
blast his hopes for the future? or should he parrot the 
“truth” with which he has been indoctrinated at school? 

Audiences will feel personal involvement in the ten- 
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Pastor, assisted by his wife and the church sexton, secretly baptizes the infant son of an East German police officer. 


sion which develops because of this family crisis. Pas- 
tor Gottfried and his wife, Maria ( Margarete Jahnen). 
are all parents who try to guide a child toward mak- 
ing a right decision. Peter's temptation to compromise 


principle to achieve a desirable end is a dilemma faced 


all too often by young and old alike. 

At one point ambition defeats principle, and Peter 
goes off to the Berlin Youth Festival to represent his 
town, Osterstadt, in a national music contest. He tells 
his worried parents, “I’m not going over to their side; 
I'm just going to play the piano.” 

In Berlin he quickly learns that it is not as simple as 
that. Already the Party is citing his participation in the 
contest as a refutation of the charges that religious 
youth are denied opportunity under communism. Peter 
flees from the contest and becomes a refugee in the 
West 

Back in Osterstadt, Pastor Gottfried, under house 
arrest because of his son’s defection, receives a surpris- 
ing offer of help to join his son in flight. By accident 
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the pastor discovers that the boy had answered the 
hated questionnaire before going to Berlin. After Ques- 
tion Seven—the only one that mattered—Peter had writ- 
ten his answer, an answer which gives the pastor the 
courage to refuse to flee from an intolerable, even dan- 


gerous, situation. —ELEANOR DRuMMOND 


Note to Church Leaders 


Question 7, a 110-minute black-and-white film, is 
intended for showing in commercial theaters. Mate- 
rial telling pastors and church leaders how to prepare 
for an early theater showing in their cities may be se- 
cured from Lutheran Film Associates, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 26, New York. Distributor of the 
film is Louis de Rochemont Associates, 280 Madison 
Avenue (Suite 210), New York 17, New York. 
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NEWS 


Sweaters from U.S. 
Warm Hong Kong Orphans 


Baby sweaters from America are pour- 
ing into the refugee-clogged city of Hong 
Kong in response to an appeal from two 
American women who saw a need and 
did something about it. The sweaters 
are machine knit or hand knit, wool or 
nylon, embroidered or plain, They are 
taken from parcels bearing the clasped- 
hands-and-cross insignia of Church | 
World Service, overseas relief agency of | 
Protestant and Orthodox communions in 
the United States, which means that they 
are gifts of American Christians. 

But the Chinese babies who are but- 
toned into them on chilly days know only 
that the sweaters are warm and comfort- 
able, like the arms of the staff workers 
who care for them. 

The little garments—so vital to a 
baby’s well-being—can be traced to a 





conversation about the weather. Last 
summer Mrs. Walton Tonge, superin- | 
tendent of the Babies’ Section at St. | 
Christopher’s Orphanage, mentioned to | 
Mrs. Elbert Gates, wife of the director of | 
Hong Kong Church World Service, that | 
with cold weather not far away, sweater's 
would be urgently needed. 

Mrs. Gates wrote to friends in the 
United States. Friend told friend; 
women dug into chests and closets for | 
baby sweaters their children had out- | 
grown, and took them to their churches. 
Six hundred was the original goal—but 
it has been more than doubled. Packed | 
and shipped by Church World Service | 
volunteers, the sweaters began to arrive | 
in Hong Kong with the first cold wind—a 
literally warm expression of love from 


] 


Christians overseas. 

Most of the babies at the orphanage 
are girls. Growing plump and healthy, 
secure in the love that surrounds them, 
not one remembers now the cold Hong 
Kong street where she was found, cry- 


ing, hungry, and alone, abandoned by | 
homeless, hopeless refugee parents who | 


could not feed the children born to them 
after they escaped from the Chinese 
mainland. 

But the staff knows that for every 
baby safe at St. Christopher’s there is an- 
other somewhere in the city who will be 
found and brought to the overflowing 
orphanage. Somehow cribs and milk will 
be provided for them—much of it surplus 
powdered milk American 
houses, given by the United States gov- 
ernment and shipped to Hong Kong 


from store- 





through Church World Service. (Cont'd) 
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How you can create a 


LIVING MEMORIAL 


in memory of someone dear 


Have you considered establishing a memorial to honor the memory of a loved 
one, friend or relative? Here is a practical way of perpetuating that person’s 
name and Christian influence in the work of the church and its many causes. 


You can name your own cause 


Your Memorial Gift will enable the Church at home and abroad to turn 
people to Christ. It can help provide food for the hungry, clothing for the 
destitute, hospital beds and operating room facilities for the sick, build 
churches in new communities and train ministers and Church leaders. 


How a Memorial Gift can be made 


You can create a Living Memorial through an outright gift of money, secu- 
rities, insurance or through a bequest in your Will. Gifts or bequests of $1,000 
or more can be established as separate individual funds. 


Let your influence live 


Your Christian influence can live on and also be a memorial in any special 
Church cause which you designate. If you wish to create such a memorial, 
write us and we will be happy to set up a Memorial Fund exactly as you desire. 


Don E. Hall, Director 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
Dept. 90, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 











Young refugees from Communist China are presented with much-needed sweaters by 
Mrs. Elbert Gates (left) and Mrs. Walton Tonge. Garments came from U.S.A. churches. 


Most of the larger children in the or- 
phanage wear clothing sent from Amer- 
ica by churchgoers who contribute to the 
United Clothing Appeal. But baby 
sweaters do not often turn up in relief 
shipments—at least not enough sweaters 
for the number of babies at St. Christo- 
pher’s. 

Today, however, there are fifteen hun- 
dred baby sweaters on hand at the or- 
phanage—enough for all the babies in 
residence, and for many of those who 
may be admitted in the months to come. 

The babies at St. Christopher's have 
sweaters this winter—but elsewhere in 
Hong Kong. and in many other parts of 
the world, thousands of other children 
and their parents are hungry, cold, with- 
out adequate clothing or shelter. Amer- 
ican Christians can help restore their 
physical well-being and their hope for 
the future through contributions to the 
Ore Great Hour of Sharing, March 12. 


Assembly Petitioned on 

Highway Liquor Signs 
The Presbytery of 
Ohio. announced its intention to place 
before the 173rd General Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church 
May in Buffalo, New York. an 


meerning the plac ement of 


~ 


Muskingum, in 


meect- 


ing ak oholic bever - 


highway % The ovetT- 


menace of automo- 


WHEREAS the 


who operate their vehicles 


while under the influence of alcohol has 
reached the point at which it is justifiably 
termed ‘a national disaster,’ and 

“WHEREAS the issue questions the 
right of persons to put themselves into 
a condition in which they place in jeop- 
ardy not only their own lives, but the 
lives of all other innocent travelers upon 
the highway and goes far beyond any 
moral issue of right or wrong in the 
drinking of beverage alcohol, and 

“WHEREAS governmental responsi- 
bility for curbing the present intolerable 
and appalling increase in the number of 
the maimed and slaughtered innocent 
law-abiding citizens—by drinking drivers, 
cannot be shirked, and 

“WHEREAS the liquor industry rec- 
ognizes and exploits the desires of trav- 
elers upon the highways—particularly 
those who have a craving for alcoholic 
beverages, by the attractiveness of their 
signboard advertisements. 

“THEREFORE in the interest of pub- 
lic health and public safety 

“THE PRESBYTERY OF MUSKIN- 
GUM-—in regular session at its stated 
1961, at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, does respectfully overture 


meeting of January 17, 


the 173rd General Assembly meeting in 
Buffalo, New York, to: 


conscience of every level of the Church's 


Lay upon the 


Courts the responsibility to encourage 
local, state, and national legislative bod- 
ies to enact laws that will provide for: 

“|. Making lawful the use of modern 
scientific methods and devices for detect- 
ing the presence of alcohol in the human 


body; and making the results of such 


tests admissible as evidence in court- 
for or against the accused; 

“2. The mandatory imprisonment and 
long-term deprivation of the operators 
license of a person convicted of driving 
an automobile while under the influence 
of alcohol; 

“3. Making unlawful the erection of 
signs advertising beverage alcohol within 
view of a traveler on a public highway 
which has been constructed with any 
funds from the government enacting 
such a law.” 

This suggested pronouncement for the 
Church parallels, in its provision dealing 
with highway signs, a bill currently be- 
ing considered by the Ohio Legislature. 
This bill would provide for fine or im- 
prisonment of persons placing advertise- 
ments of beverage alcohol “within the 
view of a driver of an automobile” on 
any road in the state. 


“Pravda” Soft-Pedals 
Antireligious Propaganda 


Russia’s leading communist newspaper 
has warned the Soviet press to use more 
tact and not tread too heavily on the toes 
of religious believers in spreading athe- 
istic propaganda. 

Pravda, organ of the Communist Par- 
ty’s Central Committee, recalled in an 
unsigned, four-column editorial the ad- 
vice given recently by Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev: “Being atheists does not 
mean we have a right to insult the reli- 
gious feelings of churchgoers.” 

“Unfortunately,” Pravda commented, 
“not all Soviet publications remember 
this advice.” Many of them, the editorial 
stated, reveal a lack of objectivity by 
branding all churchgoers as “illiterate 
people. 

“Especially terrible,” it added, “is the 
jargon in some atheistic articles which 
call religious meetings ‘gangster meet- 
ings’ or ‘wasps’ nests.’ ” 

Pravda also condemned as “one-sided 
atheistic propaganda” reports of alleged 
immoral deeds on the part of some clergy 
“which have filled some Soviet publica- 
tions lately. 

“Such articles,” it said, “only annoy 
religious believers and should not play 
the main role in the antireligious propa- 
ganda which is a very important part of 
communist upbringing.” The paper 
stressed that “only educative methods 
are permissible, along with careful su- 
pervision to ensure that the clergy obeys 
Soviet laws.” 
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Pravda softened its criticism by citing 
papers which, it said, are promoting in 
a proper manner the Party’s “final aim— 
the liberation of all citizens from the 
poisonous influence of religion.” 


School Desegregation: 
Progress Report 


A report on the pace of school integra- 
tion since the Supreme Court decision of 
May, 1954, has been made by the De- 
partment of Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions of the National Council of 
Churches. Based on data from the South- 
em Education Reporting Service, the 
report states that, at the opening of the 
school year 1960-61, a total of 2,834 of 
6.636 Southern school districts were bi- 
racial. 

Currently about 183,000 Negroes in 
Southern states are attending school with 
white children, compared to 181,104 last 
spring. This represents about 6 per cent 
of the total Negro school enrollment. 

In a summary of seventeen school dis- 
tricts desegregated last fall, the survey 
shows that in Houston, Texas, which had 
the nation’s largest segregated school 
system, eleven Negroes have been ad- 
mitted to white classes by court order. 

Five districts in Virginia are now inte- 
grated, raising to 205 the number of 


Negroes attending school with white 
children there. Others include Dollar- 
way, Arkansas, which became the “tenth 
desegregated school district in the state’s 
first peaceful school opening since Sep- 
tember, 1956.” 

The report declares: “The progress of 
school desegregation is still being ham- 
mered out in the courtroom with close to 
fifty school cases now on the dockets of 
the Federal courts.” 

(The complete roundup appears in 
the Interracial News Service, Vol. 31, No. 
6, published by the National Council's 
race relations department. Copies are 
available on request to The Religious 
Newsweekly, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York.) 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Right To Pre-Censor Films 


The right of a city to censor movies 
before they are publicly shown was up- 
held by the Supreme Court in a recent 
decision. The Court decided, five to four, 
that a Chicago municipal ordinance re- 
quiring submission of all movies to the 
office of the commissioner of police for 
examination before they can be shown is 
constitutional. 

Justice Tom C. Clark delivered the 
opinion for the majority, in which Jus- 








Music Committee Invites New Hymns 


HE Committee on Music for the 

General Assembly to be held in 
Buffalo, New York, next May is 
sponsoring through PresByTERIAN 
LirE a hymn-writing competition 
which, it is hoped, will produce a 
hymn worthy of wide use in the life 
of the Church. The winning hymn 
will be sung frequently at the As- 
sembly. 

The stipulations concerning the 
competition are as follows: 

1. The hymn should be written to 
the musical setting of a tune al- 
ready in The Hymnal. The com- 
mittee may later commission the 
writing of a new tune for the se- 
lected hymn. 

2. The hymn must be centered on 
the general theme of the Church. 
It is hoped that it will not only 
affirm an aspect of our Reformed 
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heritage, but will also be univer- 

sal in its application. 

. All entries must be mailed to 
Hymn Competition, PresByTeE- 
RIAN LiFE, 620 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa., by 
April 1. Entries must be accom- 
panied by a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

The judges of the competition 
will be the Reverend Morgan Phelps 
Noyes, D.D., minister emeritus of 
Central Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, chairman; the 
Reverend Ralph T. Haas, D.D., 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
New York; and Hans Vigeland, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Buf- 
falo. Dr. Haas and Mr, Vigeland are 
cochairmen of the Music Committee 
for the General Assembly. 
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FULL PRICE DOWN PER MO. 


ALL TRACTS SAME PRICE 
No Interest * No Taxes 


Fortunes are being made by peo- 
ple who bought undeveloped. land 
just a few short yous ago in Florida, 
Jamaica and the . This, 
economists and investors agree, is 
one of the best ways to make bi 
profits. But you must buy lan 
in the path of ‘ore devel- 
opment—when prices are low and 
every dollar you invest equals ten or 
twenty later. 


Now you can own pre-development 
d in Bahama Acres on a sun- 
swept island set like a jewel in a tur- 
quoise sea. Rich in tropical island 
beauty, Bahama Acres is across 
from southern Florida — directly in 
the path of profits. 
For 231 years, the Bahama Islands 
have enjoyed a democratic, tax-free 
government with no income tax, no 
real estate tax on unimproved prop- 
erty and no inheritance tax. Bahama 
progress is phenomenal! Over the 
past ten years, tourism alone in- 
600%. 
Don’t miss this chance to own a 
tropical island hide-away for future 
fun or profit! Get the facts today... 


Member Miami - Dade Chamber of Commerce 
r- FREE BROCHURE —fears}.4 


= 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Dept. PBt-1 | 
141 N.E. 3rd Avenue, Miami 32, Florida 
Please send me your Free Brochure 
explaining the great profit oppor- 
tunities offered by Bahome Acres. 
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NEWS 


tices Felix Frankfurter, John Marshall 
Harlan, Charles Evans Whittaker, and 
Potter Stewart joined. A lengthy dissent 
was offered by Chief Justice Warren, 
who was joined in opposition to the ma- 
jority by Justices William J. Brennan, 
William O. Douglas, and Hugo L. Black. 

The majority of the Court held that 
constitutional guarantees of free speech 
in the First Amendment do not go so far 
as to permit any film whatsoever to be 
shown at least once before being de- 
clared unfit for public consumption. The 
minority, on the contrary, while agreeing 
that freedom of speech is not absolute, 
held that “prior restraint” of free speech 
(in this instance, freedom of expression 
through films) by “official fiat” is a viola- 
tion of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. 

Observers noted that this decision in 
effect represents an about-face on the 
part of the Court from its position in the 
case of The Miracle in 1952. In this in- 
stance, the Court ruled against a New 
York City ban on an Italian-made movie, 
and, for the first time, extended the pro- 
tection of the First Amendment to 


movies, 


The question of the suitability of the 
film involved in this year’s case, a film 
version of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, called 
Don Juan, did not arise. The distributor 
had refused to request a permit to show 
the picture in an effort to bring about a 
test case of the pre-censorship law. 

“The challenge here is to the censor’s 
basic authority,” Justice Clark wrote in 
his majority opinion, concluding that 
this authority should be upheld. 

In a separate dissent written by Jus- 
tice Douglas, and joined in by Justice 
Black, the reverse viewpoint was taken. 
“Regimes of censorship are common in 
the world today,” wrote Justice Douglas; 
“every dictator has one; every commu- 
nist regime finds it indispensable.” Jus- 
tice Douglas went on to say that the 
purpose of the First Amendment is to 
“unlock all ideas for argument, debate, 
and dissemination. No more potent force 
in defeat of that freedom could be de- 
signed than censorship.” 

It is expected that the Court’s decision 
will reinforce demands for censorship 
generally, even though the majority of 
the Court took care not to condone ex- 
cesses on the part of censors. 


ne 


s 
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The Rev. Peter M. Peterson chats with resident of “Tent City” in Fayette County, 
Tennessee, following distribution of two tons of food and clothing sent by churches 
in Wilmington, Delaware, and three churches Mr. Peterson serves in Camden, 
New Jersey. Tent City was established as emergency housing for Negro tenant farm- 
ers evicted after registering and voting in last fall’s election (P.L., Feb. 1). 


Tax Exemption Applies 
To Foreign Students 


The U.S. Internal Revenue Service 
has announced regulations which wil 
permit a taxpayer to claim a charitable 
contribution deduction for amounts paid 
to maintain a student as a member of his 
household. Under the new regulation, ; 
taxpayer may deduct up to fifty dollars 
month if he maintains an Indian Amer. 
can student or a foreign exchange stu. 
dent in his home during the school year. 
Previously, such students could not be 
considered as dependents, and no dedue. 
tion for their support was permitted even 
though they were completely supported 
by the family. 

The IRS explained that in order to 
qualify for the new deduction (1) the 
student must not be a dependent or rela. 
tive of the taxpayer; (2) the student 
must be a member of the taxpayer’ 
household “pursuant to a written agree- 
ment between the taxpayer and qualified 
charitable, religious, educational, and 
other organizations, contributions to 
which are deductible for Federal income 
tax purposes.” Such an organization, it 
was pointed out, must sponsor the stu- 
dent and must be engaged in a program 
to provide educational opportunities for 
pupils or students placed in private 
homes by the organization. 

The third requirement is that the stu- 
dent must be attending an educational 
institution in the United States on a full- 
time basis in the twelfth or any lower 
grade. The fourth point states that the 
taxpayer must not receive any money or 
other property as compensation or reim- 
bursement for maintaining the student 
in his household. 


Seminary Enrollment 
Declines 


The number of students entering the 
eight United Presbyterian seminaries has 
shown a decrease for the second straight 
year, according to figures released by the 
Board of Christian Education. 

“This is alarming to some people in the 
face of statistics which show that from 
1956 to 1970 we need to double the en- 
rollment of our geminaries,” said Mr. 
William Jaques, of the Board staff. 

“To others, this decrease was not un- 
expected. On the basis of birth statis- 
tics, no significant increase in seminary 
enrollments be expected before 
1968, and hence no significant increase 
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in seminary graduates can be expected 
before 1971,” Mr. Jaques said. He noted 
that young people now between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-six are in great 
demand for almost every major kind of 
work: education, nursing, science, engi- 
neering, and business, as well as the 
church. “They are,” he said, “the ‘most 
wanted generation’ in the peacetime his- 
tory of our country because of their 
small numbers.” 

Mr. Jaques asserted that these facts 
point to the importance of “one of the 
distinctive roles of the church” in voca- 
tional guidance—“that of regularly, con- 
sistently, and persistently presenting the 
needs and opportunities in the church 
vocations of our denomination.” 


Presbyterian Institute 
Planned in Brazil 


Ground will soon be broken in Bra- 
silia, Brazil’s new capital, for an institute 
to train Protestant laymen from through- 
out Latin America, The school is made 
possible by a $350,000 “birthday gift” 
observing the 100th anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil, contrib- 
uted jointly by the Women’s Organiza- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (Southern) and The United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Dedicated in 1959, the Institute Na- 
cional do Leigo will include workshops 
and other study groups for discussion of 
social, economic, and religious problems. 
For the the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil has decided 
year course for high school 
who wish to serve the Church 


curriculum 
on a two- 
graduates 
as full- or 
part-time employees. 


Atlanta Presbyterians 


Hit Discrimination 

A resolution adopted by the Atlanta 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. (Southern) has condemned racial 
discrimination in churches as a violation 
“of the very character of the church.” 
The Presbytery also reaffirmed its agree- 
ment with a 1954 racial decision by the 
General Assembly of the U.S. Church 
that . enforced the 
races is out of harmony with Christian 
theology and ethics, and that the church 
in its relationship to cultural patterns 
should lead rather than follow.” 

Obviously referring to sit-ins in some 
Atlanta white churches by Negro college 


segregation of 
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students, the resolution also said: “We 
believe that Presbyterian churches 
should receive those who attend our wor- 
ship services in the spirit of Christ with- 
out discriminatory treatment. We 
strongly urge our officers and people not 
to allow the organized or planned nature 
of any ‘tests’ of our churches to distract 
us from our responsibility to meet every 
test as Christiang, . . .” 

The declaration of principles said: 
“(1) The church should view the pres- 
ent racial crisis...as an occasion for 
humble self-examination. ...The church 
should strive not simply to react to its 
environment but to act with Christian 
purpose and to speak with charity in the 
issues of our time. (2) To discriminate 
against fellow believers and worshipers 
for reasons of race or color is to violate 
the very character of the church. (3) 
We have . . . no scriptural warrant to ex- 
clude from the fellowship of worship 
those whom the gospel includes.” 


Church Women Support 
English-Teaching Project 

We don’t speak the same language— 
the old barrier between neighbors in 
many American cities has aroused the 
concern of church women in the Greater 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Council of 
Churches. Citing the success of the Eng- 
lish-teaching project of United Church 
Women in Hartford, Connecticut, Mrs. 
Hugh Wire is now organizing a similar 
program for the North End Area Minis- 
try conducted by the Springfield Council 
in a predominantly Negro and Puerto 
Rican community. 

In stressing the need for such a lan- 
guage program, Mrs. Wire describes the 
case of a Puerto Rican woman whose 
husband had a phone put in so she could 
summon him from his job when her baby 
was due. Because the woman did not 
know how to ask for her husband, how- 
ever, she had to wait until he came home 
—at the last minute. 

Mrs. Wire explained that Puerto Ri- 
can children learn English in no time at 
school and the men learn on their jobs. 
“But housewives are frustrated person- 
ally by having no part . . . in English- 
speaking America.” 

All teachers will be required to attend 
ten sessions of courses under an instruc- 
tor trained in the Laubach method of 
teaching a second language. Assign- 
ments will be made after separate con- 
sultations with pupil and teacher. 
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ANNUITIES 


You can now purchase a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY and 
receive larger income tax advan- 
tages. 

Sponsored for over 70 years by 
the Presbyterian Church, it is very 
simple. You can start with as little 
as $100, and you will receive a 
guaranteed income for the rest of 
your life. You earn from 3% to 
7.4% on your investments, depend- 
ing on your age. At the same time 
you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are helping your 
Church in its vital Christian work. 

Thousands today are living long- 
er, happier lives, with complete 
freedom from money worries, 
through participation in this plan. 
Find out how you, too, can benefit, 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
Or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
e = jecal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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NEWS 


Welfare State 


Held Harmful to Missions 

Anglican Archbishop-designate Fred- 
erick D. Coggan of York, England, de- 
clared that a welfare state hinders the 
Church’s missionary task of aiding the 
younger Churches overseas. 

The idea of security in a welfare state 
is so strong, he said, that men and 
women are reluctant to offer themselves 
as workers for Churches abroad. This 
form of society, he continued, provides 
an atmosphere in which it is not easy 
for a man or woman to think of “throw- 
ing life away, as it would seem to many.” 


Ruins of Dead Sea 
Settlement Found 


A team of archaeologists from the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem have un- 
earthed the remains of an Israelite settle- 
ment believed to have been founded by 
Josiah, King of Judah, who ascended the 
throne about 638 B.c. 

The expedition was headed by Dr. 
Benjamin Mazar, president of the univer- 
sity, who said the discovery was made 
after two weeks of intensive digging in 
which inhabitants of a nearby Jewish 
community as well as a group of Ameri- 
can, Scandinavian, and German students 
assisted. 

The discovery of the settlement at En 
Gedi was seen to fully confirm Bible re- 
ports as well as Talmudic and patristic 
literature. 





On The Air 


Frontiers of Faith—March 5: 
“Three Gentlemen from Africa.” 
Dramatic interviews, seeking to 
make clear what it means to be an 
African today. March 12: “A Lovely 
Day for Peace.” A dramatic docu- 
mentary dealing with nuclear war- 
fare and its antithesis. NBC-TV, 
Sunday, 1:30-2:00 p.m. (Est). 


Pilgrimage — Continuation of the 
‘Religion and Freedom” Series. 
March 5: “Due Process Protesta- 
tions.” March 12: “Freedom and 
the Fifth Amendment.” ABC Radio. 
Check your local listing for time in 


your area, 











Of People and Places 


AMERICAN ENGINEER GIVES 
$50,000 TO YONSE!I UNIVERSITY 
Engineer P. William Lee of York, 


Pennsylvania, has donated $50,000 to 
Yonsei University, interdenominational 
Protestant mission-supported school in 
Seoul, Korea. The gift, made through 
the United Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia, will be used to endow 
a chair of ceramic engineering. 

Mr. Lee, a native-born Korean, at- 
tended the institution when it was called 
Chosen University, before the 1957 
merger with Severance Medical College 
that resulted in Yonsei University. A re- 
search engineer and consultant, he has 
obtained a number of patents and is the 
author of a book on industrial ceramics 
to be published in April by a leading 
American publisher, 


CHURCH MAKES 
UNUSUAL PRESENTATIONS 

In an observance which recognized 
the service of two workers in the Central 
Presbyterian Church in downtown St. 
Paul, Minnesota (the Reverend Harry 
Phillips Sweitzer, pastor), gifts of travel 
were presented at a recently held dinner. 
The persons honored, who are not retir- 
ing, are Mrs. J. H. Black, Director of 
Christian Education for the past ten 
years; and Mrs. Ellen Rupp, who has 
been the financial secretary of the church 
for the past twelve years. Mrs. Black 
was given a round-trip jet flight to the 
Holy Land, including Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, and Europe. Mrs. Rupp was 
given a round-trip flight to London, Eng- 
land, so that she might visit with her 
daughter-in-law and the grandson whom 
she has never seen. These trips are to be 
taken at the convenience of the recipient. 

Guests at the dinner meeting were 
195 persons who have been members of 
Central for over thirty years. All were 
presented with certificates of recogni- 
tion. One hundred six members have be- 
longed for more than thirty years, sev- 
enty have belonged for over forty years, 
eighteen have passed the fifty-year mark, 
and one has been a member for over sev- 
enty-one years. 


CHOIR READY 
FOR INVITATIONS TO SING 

The sixteenth annual summer tour of 
the Princeton Seminary Choir has been 
announced, Commencing on June 6, the 
group will travel across the northern U.S. 
mainland to Alaska, and on the return 


trip will include some of the northwest. 
ern Canadian provinces. Anyone inter. 
ested in engaging the choir may write tp 
David Hugh Jones, Department of My. 
sic, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


PASTOR AND WIFE 
HOLD TOP OFFICES 

The Reverend Bertram E. Humphries, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Holland Patent, New York, is the 
newly installed moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Utica, Synod of New York. Mrs, 
Humphries is this year’s president of 
Utica Presbyterial, and will conclude 
her term of office in April. 


LONG-TERM SERVICES NOTED 

Mr. William A. Benton, an elder for 
fifty years of the South Amenia Presby- 
terian Church, Wassaic, New York (Mr. 
Clarence H. Kieselhorst, student pastor), 
was honored recently at a reception, dur- 
ing which he was presented with a radio. 
Mr. Benton has served also as clerk of 
session for forty-six years, and as a trus- 
tee. 


@ Mr. C. E. Nodler, a sixty-three-year 
member of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Portsmouth, Ohio (the Reverend Leslie 
E. Pritchard, Jr., pastor), was presented 
with a wrist watch at a recent family 
night dinner. The occasion marked the 
completion of Mr. Nodler’s fifty years of 
service as church treasurer. 





Credits 


Cover, Pp. 5-10: Carl G. Karsch; 
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SHOP BY MAIL 


Offering for your convenience additional interesting things 
sold by mail order firms for gifts to the family or friends. 


Please order direct from the sources given and enclose payment with your order. 





Dress up comfortably in blended-color 
terry Skirt-n-Shirt. For house wear, shop- 


ping, active or spectator sports, or as 
swne suit cover-up. Small (8-10), me- 
dium (12-14), large (16-18). Skirt (A) 


Persimmon, Spice, and Cocoa; (B) Lilac, 
Star Blue, and Sapphire. Shirt (A) Cocoa 


Brown. (B) Lilac. Order #WM-142 
Skirt-n-Shirt, $11.30; #WM-140 Skirt 
alone, $7.20; #WM-141 Shirt alone, 


$5.20. Woodmere Mills, P3, Bennington, 


Vermont. 





From only the new sedition of Africa, a 
big, beautiful, pictorial collection of gen- 
uine postage stamps in brilliant colors. 
New issues from Central African Repub- 
lic, Mali, Somalia, Congo, and Malagasy 
Republic, and other exciting lands. Only 
10¢ from H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. T31, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 





Yours or a friend’s address (or any 
other wording, up to 17 numbers and 
letters) appears on both sides of your 
Day-n-Night Lawn Marker, 26” high on 
attractive wrought aluminum stake. Per- 
manently raised letters shine bright at 
night. Rustproof aluminum; baked black 
enamel finish with white reflecting let- 
ters. Shipped within 48 Only 
$2.95. Spear Engineering Co., 100-Q 
Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


hours. 
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Septic tanks and cesspools may be 
kept clean with Northel Reactivator. 
Bacterial concentrate flushed down toilet 
breaks up solids and grease, preventing 
overflow, back-up, and odors, saving 
costly pumping or digging. Nonpoison- 
ous, noncaustic, Six months’ supply, 
$2.95. Northel Distributors, PL-3, Box 
1103, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 





Beautify plain church windows with 
leaded windows at a fraction of usual 
costs. Do-it-yourself kit provides exciting 
possibilities for church groups. Includes 
lead coils, cement, and instructions for 
suggested designs, or your own. Weath- 
erproof. For literature and prices, write 


Stained Glass Color Art, PL 3-1, Box 


= 
= Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 


Rockland, Connecticut 





’ 

PRINTED 

500 LABELS - 25‘ 
500 gummed economy labels printed in black with 
ANY name and address, 25¢ per set! In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. 5-day service. 
DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS—S00 FOR 50¢ 
Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, 
printed with ANY name and address in black. Thought- 
ful, personal gift; perfect for your own use. Set of 500, 
50¢. In two-tone plastic box, 60¢. 48-hour service. 


Walter Drake  coeae ores IS cote. 








82-C, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





Learn about birds and their major fly- 
ways from beautifully colored 42”x 33” 
Bird Migration Map, featuring 50 birds, 
30 illustrated in full color. Map by Rand 
McNally, cooperation with Chicago 
Natural History Museum, appeals to all 
ages. In protective mailing tube, $2, from 
Modern Educational Aids, P-31, Box 


209, Wilmette, linois. 
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FREE SCISSORS, Dept. 5168, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONROE FOLD-KING 
+ FOLDING 
¢ TABLE LINE 
















Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 
Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all - new 
FOLD - KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 
BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 
sor pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 
trucks, platform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin 


Sard ROE co. ba "Chch 
COTTON 


2 == FREE 


To make new friends. wel) send anyone who mails 
us this ad together with 10c for postage and hand- 
ling, two fine quality, brand new genuine Cotton 
Towels. But order NOW before we run out of Cotton 
Towels. Limit——-2 Towels per family. No towels sent 
without ad and 


COTTON TOWELS, Dept. CT-241, Box 881, St. Lowis, Mo. 


WANTED JEWELRY 


wy Buy Old Gold and Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
onds, silverware, eye glasses, 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury. 5 
isfaction guaranteed .. your articles returned. 
vers. 


t Write for FREE 
information. ROSE REFINERS 


29-PL East Madison St., Chicago 2, lll. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
SYMBOL 


IN STERLING SILVER 


For Presbytercans te cherah Beoumtel 
evthentc symbol edapted trom offcro! 
veo! of the United Presby teran Church 
im the United Store: of Amence An 
crotted Sterhag wwe 
os = oF Serine chon 





Symbe! shows beck reads 
| om © Presdyterer 


Avevioble @ 14K Gold Send for tree 
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Prompt deliveries Me COD + 


We. 27088, GP . $8.00 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


not the confession of his faith unite him 
sufficiently with the people of God to 
make denominational lines pale into in- 
significance except in the eyes of the un- 
regenerate? 

Have I no liberty as to form of govern- 
ment, liturgy, and discipline, under 
Christ? Must I, for the mere sake of mak- 
ing an impression upon the unbeliever, 
wear the same uniform and walk the 
goose step?... —CnHar.es W. Bates 


Minister, Greenfield Presbyterian Church 
Berkley, Michigan 


« I am impressed that Dr. Blake's pro- 
posal would convey into the united 
Church too much of the accumulated 
ecclesiasticism of the communions to be 
joined. Why try to combine the eccle- 
siastical paraphernalia? How would such 
a unior be a gain? True reform and unity 
will come when the Churches lay aside 
their peculiar ecclesiasticisms and start 
with a fresh movement under Christ. . . . 


—WittiuM I. BELL 
Eads, Colorado 


« ... For one, I am sorry to see these 
churchmen [Eugene Carson Blake and 
James A. Pike] turn to emphasize eccle- 
siastical organizational matters as the 
primary problem and concern of the 
Church. I rejoice in the Christian fellow- 
ship and cooperation of all evangelical 
denominations. I regret to see any revival 
of organizational debate. The choice 
Scripture used by Dr. Blake in his ser- 
mon on church union is an appeal to 
Christiaw fellowship and not for setting 
up an impressive church organization. 
The small evangelical Churches have 
been and are growing much faster than 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian 


—Rev. James P. LYTLE 


(Honorably Retired 
Baxter, Pennsylvania 


Churches. 


« ... Individual Christians and denom- 
inations must in sincere humility be will- 
ing to give up some of the forms and 
customs and practices which they hold 
dear for the sake of reunion. For non- 
episcopal churches such as Presbyterian 
and Congregational, this means a will- 
ingness to accept bishops in the structure 
of the Church. Dr. Blake reminds us that 
there is a recognized need in our Church 
for bishops who will be “pastors of pas- 
tors” and not authoritarian superiors. On 
the other hand, he the 
Churches which already have bishops 
could benefit equally well by the addi- 
tion of “the office of the ordained ruling 


notes that 
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elder, elected by the people in their con- 
gregations to share fully and equally in 
the government of the church.” The most 
difficult issues which our 
search for unity are not, as might be sup- 
posed, theological; but rather, they are 
issues of church government... . 
—HerBerT Pact Kavu 


Assistant Minister 
The Presbyterian Church of Morris Plains 


face us in 


Morris Plains, New Jersey | 


‘Montgomery of Muskingum’ 


« ...My four vears at Muskingum were 
most beneficial, and your article /P.L., 
January 15, 1961] pointed up very well 
Muskingum’s debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Bob. While there, I knew Dr. Bob and 
his charming wife, Mrs. Prexy, very well. 
I spent many hours in their home baby- 
sitting with their daughter Mollie. 
Thanks for the story. 
—Mrs. Wituiam H. McIntyre 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Message of ‘Suzie Wong 


« In his column “Seen and Heard” for 
the January 15 issue of PrespyTERIAN 
Lire, John R. Fry has written about sex- 
ually suggestive movies and has included 
The World of Suzie Wong. I disagree 
regarding the latter movie. Surely the 
message was that of the redemption of 
Suzie, the prostitute, through love. Ac- 
cording to the words of Jesus Christ 
(Matthew 21:31-32), such redemption 
is possible. 

—Dorotny RIGGLE 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


Correction 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES ~— 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE ,..,. > 


A Presbyterian college of liberal arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed, moderate cost. The 
Humanities, Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences. pre. 
professional] for ministry, medicine, etc. New cormj. 
tories, library, gym. Dr. Theedore A, Rath, 
Blnom 4. 


. 








— 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Select 
enrollment, Academic Excellence — Christian — 
Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 859 
students. Write to: The President’s Office, Carrolj 
College, Waukesha, Wi . 








—_ 
A college of 
: distinction 
with a tradition of achieve. 
ment 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF 
KENTUCKY Coeducational, Liberal 


Arts, Presbyterian. Outstanding faculty. CEEB’s 
required. Write Admissions Office, Box P. L., Centre 








COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca. 
demic excellence in Chris. 
tian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 
Write: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


cOLlz, 
x &, 


e - 
Ra piv 








COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 





COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Libera) Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iows. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 





FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN bez'pits 
, y > om liberal art ih vith bold 
COLLEGE new eggreach $e united learning: 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values. 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg, Fla. 





: 7h? . 7 . iT ‘ 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE “xs Si 
Presbyterian. Accredited, Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Stresses the application of Christian principies to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts, Sciences. Music. 
Preparation for teaching, business, law, engineering, 
ministry, medicine. President 3, Stanley Harker. 








« I am very grateful to the editors and 
to Professor J. C. Wynn for the overgen- 
erous article on Wooster and me in PREs- 
BYTERIAN Lire [February 1, 1961]. But 
I do hasten to point out that the quota- 
tion “Christianity is no little plus added | 
on to secular life and thought. It is no | 
thin icing spread over the outside of a 
black cake to make it look white. Chris- 
tianity It is eS 
compartmentalize it is to imprison it, and 
to nullify it” is not mine, much as I wish 
it were! As I pointed out in The Mind's | 
Adventure, it is a quotation from Dr. 
Frank H. Caldwell, president of Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary, and to my 
notion, one of the best of his remarks. 


Thanks a lot. 


is basic. normative. . 


—Howarp Lowry 


President, The College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Di pi ter Pry , ns 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College. 

Beta Kappa Chapter. Beautiful campus in the 

of Lincoln. Moderate costs. Wr Ulinois 
College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois. 





= “a & ‘fh Jamestown 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE J2reeers, 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business. Christian Ed- 
ucation. Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L, Jamestown College. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nations 
finest suburban communities 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
Presbyterian afliliated: enrol- 
ment limited to 800: liberal 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission 

Write Box PL.. Lake Forest 
College. Lake Forest, Ilinois 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 
Pre-professional preparation 

for business, the professions, 
government 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
Harvey M. Rice, President 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 





Strong liberal arts emphasis 
leads to preparation for many 
careers including business, 
church service, teaching, sci- 
ence research and _ professional 
studies. Christian orientation, 
small classes, individual coun- 
seling, metropolitan location. 
Enrollment limited to 1200, in- 
cluding 500 in new dormitories. 
Class selection starts March 1. 
College Boards required. 

Pres. John R. Howard, LL. D. 


AND CLARK 


College, Portiand 19, Oregon 


U L © Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 
beautiful compu national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE A... of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





UPSALA COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts and Science. 
Church-related (Lutheran). Suburban campus near 
New York City. Write: rector of Admissions, 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. 


PRESBYTERIAN - 
ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new three year program of Education 
and Internship. Next class will enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1961. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion is followed by one year Internship with 
liberal stipend. For information, write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 











—_$=—— 


. 
Maryville College 
Founded 1819 
One of America’s better small colleges 
a four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education. Business Administration. Sciences. Pre-protes- 
sional training for law, medicine, ministry, etc. intercol- 
jegiate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Lioyd, 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE °?35¢°° 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully "ho 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-me pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial. and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College.’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 








Box B. Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 
Presby. 


MILL IKIN UNIVERSITY Go-on 


Fully accredited—1100 students. College of Arts 
and Sciences; Sch. of Business & Industry; Sch, 
of Music. Exceptional training in pre- professional 
curricula. Graduate degrees in mus and educ 
Paul L. McKay, President, Decatur, Mlinois. 





MISSOURL VALLEY COLLEGE 
Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics. and 3- 

engine ng prog. Teacher training. pre-prof courses. 
Sports. music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Sah Lake City 5, Utah 


Est. 1875. 509 students. Accredited, four-year, Presbyte- 
rian, liberal arts. 12-1 student-faculty ratio. More than 
20 majors and 5 pre-professional areas. Scholarships and 
work aid. Intercollegiate and intramural sports. Compre- 
hensive activities program. B.A. and B.S. degrees, in- 
cluding B.S. in engineering. Located in heart of scenic 
tmerica., Christian atmosphere. For details write Dean 
of Admissions. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
E EST. 1780. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE Feioricee 
ACADEMY Presbyterian. Coed. Grades 9-12 


College preparatory, industrial arts, 
agriculture, business, home ec., music. Work pro- 
gram. Rate $900. Workships: scholarships. Catalog. 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College. Tenn. 





. = . : aici 
WEST NOTTINGHAM =o **sho"yogt 
Coed. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation through college-study-plan. Ex- 
cellent guidance program. Varsity sports, golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 

iberal Arts College of 1150 students. pagress: B.A., 
B.S., B.S. and M.S, in Educ., B.B.A.. B.M. and B.M: 

Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded iin 1852 

Write: Director of A New Pa. 





ADMIRAL FARR AGUT SCollege prepar- 

* : tory. iver, N.J.; St. ters- 
AC ADEMY fe? Fila, Naval training. Also Jr. 
School in Fla. Testing. guidance for college and ca- 


reer. Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp & school. 
Catalog: Adm. Farr. Acad., Box P, Toms River, N.J. 








costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 
Monmouth, 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE ™=mouth, 


Founded | in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of sh accreditation featuring a complete in- 
hong ndent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
pre ourses, the sciences, teaching, bus. admin 
fine arts. and the ministry. Robt. W. Gibson, Pres. 





TOL? Pal ~ at rl 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 





Pal Pl eshte: 
PARK COLLEGE etenaancnes 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
Curriculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling Suburban Kansas City. Write: 


MEN'S COLLEGES 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


SELECTION OF APPLICANTS NOW IN PROGRESS 
25 PERCENT OF FRESHMAN CLASS RECEIVES 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVERAGING $500 EACH 
WRITE: OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 

AND FINANCIAL AID 
L 


BOX 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY F23.25 

cs *; Coll t d . 
INSTITUTE Soles prszestortace of3%. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 313, Bordentown, N.J. 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 125th year of character build- 
ing. Grades to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 








DAVIDSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Easton, Pa. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE X2tsteclan 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry, Phys., 
six types of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts & engr. 
Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Affairs, His- 
tory and Lit., and Amer. Civilization. Enrollment 


FISHBURNE MILITARY 
SCHOOL Se military hed for 


oung man seriously concerned 
with preparing for college. Accred. since 1897 
Highest ROTC rating. Summer School. Catalog 
Col. E. P. Childs, Jr.. Box PL, Waynesboro, Va. 


Cote 
12. 








tor of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 
Presbyterian 


PIKEVILLE COLLEGE = Presbyterian 


arts, Bachelors degrees, also B.S. Med Tech. Train- 
ing for Christian citizenship emphasized. Reasonable 
cost, Self-help scholarships available. Academic 
Dean, Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky. 


1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Write: Dir. of Admissions. 
Fulton, 


ire 12 * “¢ al hi 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE , £22; 
Presbyterian. four-year Gherel arts college for men. 
red accredited. Founded 1851. 600 students. Offers 
-2 and 4-2 pon be = plans. Army ROTC. 
yy Rod by College Boards 
Write: Director of Admissions, Fulton. Missouri. 








TARKIO COLLEGE 


Genes Presbyterian. Coed, 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B., 

B.S.., Music Degrees. Pre-professional. Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes. Personal 
interest. reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 


FORK UNION MILITARY 9% o2¢ 
: . Subject 
Plan in Meo School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 5 Develops concentration. Accredited. 
ROTC ighest 1 rating. Modern bidgs., 2 gyms, pools 
Separate Jr. School. grades 5-8. 63rd yr. Catalog. 
Dr. 3. C. Wicker, Box 61, Fork Union, Virginia. 








WOMEN'S COLLEGES 
BEAVER COLLEGE —Feaee 


and professional curricula. Grants B.A., B.S., and 
B.F.A, degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre sub- 
urban campus 20 minutes from Philadelphia. 

rite: Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 





.» Pennsylvania. 


~ 

PE DDIE Where Christian influences prevail and 

the development of character is combin with high 

scholastic attainment. A college preparatory ——_ 

for boys. grades 7-12. Fully sccredited. All sport 

Just off J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For catalog write: 
- C. O. Morong, a x 3-S, Hightstown, 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus in the 
Alamo City. CEEB scores required. 

ij) James Woodin Laurie, President 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charles. Missouri. 


GIRLS" PREPARATORY 

















"ay ~ val ri 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Distinctive, Presbyterian College, 
1794. Near Great Smokies Fully accredited. B.A 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


established in 


WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wilson College, Box tL. Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE READY SCHOOL Aare ites arene 


Grades 3-12. Small classes, guidance. study 
habits. Daily chapel, self-help program. Trips. 
dances. Suburban campus. one hour from Washing- 
ton. 74th year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Sii7 Batti e Nati i Pike, Balti e 29, Md. 








CAMPS 








SUMMER SCHOOL 








THE UNIVERSITY OF 


} SB — 1 Sim SB -) 


A PERSONAL 
Academic Adventure 





Marcu 1, 1961 





Combine study and travel in Alaska! 
PRESBYTERIAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Whitworth and Sheldon Jackson 
June 12—July 14, 1961 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs. 
Specializing in Education. 

Two week workshops included in 
summer school program. 

For information: R. R. Armstrong 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
Box 479—Sitka, Alaska 


ADIRONDACK WOODCRAFT °° 


CAMPS tay & Adventure in the Woods Boye 

-18. Five separate age groups. 2 i- 
vate lakes near Old Forge, Adirondack, Canadian 
canoe trips. Riding. Forestry. riflery Tutoring. Ma- 
ture councilors. 3 nurses. Bkit. William M. Abbott, 
Di . Box 2386, Fayetteville, New York 





FARRAGUT N AVAL CAMPS 


Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 9-16 
inclusive. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water 
activities. Modern buildings. gyms. athletic 
fields. Approved summer school program. Catalog. 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box PC, Toms River, N.J. 








NOTTINGHAM CAMPS) 382°) 


of fun and 
friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. rate camps. 
360 acres. All sports: riding, rifiery, fehing. sailine. 
golf. Pool. Dramatics. Summer ‘school. Be 
Phila.. Baltimore. Near Chesapeake Bay 
Norman C. Farnief, Bex 1010, Colera, 


Catalog. 
land. 
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Explore Your 
Presbyterian Heritage 
on a BOAC 
European Tour 


Join one of the eight congenial Pres- 
byterian Groups leaving New York on 
BOAC’s Economy flights. A Leader will 
conduct you through the sources of 
your Presbyterian Heritage in Scotland 
and England. 

You will thrill to the peace and beauty 
of the lovely Scottish and English coun- 
tryside and delight in the charm and 
contrasts of the many European coun- 
tries On your itinerary. 


Presbyterian Heritage Tours 
24days $1,189.00 
49 days $1,525.00 


Independent Extension 
Tours to the Holy Land 


Eight convenient departure dates from June 
16 through September 8th. For an interest- 
ing descriptive folder use the coupon below. 


Six countries 
Eleven countries 








B-0-A- AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
World Leader in Jet Travel 
Dept. BE-143C, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36 


| 

| 

| 

MU 7-1600 | 
| 

| 

| 
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This little book, compiled by Abigail G. 
Randolph, is a delightful and inspiring 
collection of Scripture and Scripture 
stories, designed for parents to read to 
young children. Beautifully illustrated, 
sturdily bound, 48 pages — a lovely gift 
for any child. Price, postpaid, 75 cents 
each, $7.50 per dozen. Order direct from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 





World Tours 

Two exciting, economical around-the-world 
tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY LAND, 
Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, India, 
RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 16-Sept. 1. 
Includes sightseeing. Also lectures, inter- 
views, and conferences. In the past, confer- 
ences with the following have been in our 
program: Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, Mac- 
Arthur, Prime Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, 
Vice-President Radhadrishnana, U.S. Am- 
bassador Ellsworth Bunker, etc. No other 
tour can offer what we do. Get our folder 
and see for yourself. Write: World Semi- 
nar Tours, 622 Topeka Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





) gue yagene my two eldest sons at- 
tend a movie with me in the capac- 
ity of functioning critics. The three of us 
then discuss the line that “our” review 
should take while having in the best 
Pooh tradition “a little something” at an 
un-Pooh place like Schrafft’s. Most re- 
cently the group reviewed Swiss Family 
Robinson. Conversation as follows: 
Dad: “Yes, you’may have a milk shake.” 
John (aged fourteen): “It was too uncom- 
plicated.” 

Dad (cagily): “What do you mean?” 
John (also cagily): “Just what I said. It 
wasn't complicated enough.” 

Mark (aged eleven): “I thought it was 
good.” 

Dad: “Good?” 

Mark: “Exciting and funny.” 

John: “They sure did change the story 
from the way it goes in the book.” 

Dad: “How?” 

John: “They added the pirates and the 
girl, and some of the stuff that the fam- 
ily does in the book isn’t in the movie. 
But the movie made what they did seem 
more interesting.” 

Mark: “It was a lot better than home- 
work.” 

Dad: “I thought you said that you didn’t 
have any homework.” 

Mark (ducking the question): “That's the 
first Disney movie that you ever liked, 
isn’t it?” 

Dad: “Who said I liked it?” 

Mark: “You laughed. I heard you. You 
even laughed when they were fighting 
that big snake.” 

Dad: “True.” 

Mark: “Well, so you liked it.” 

Dad: “I never said that.” 

Mark: “But vou laughed at the race, too, 
and the fight with the pirates.” 

Dad: “I can laugh and not like it, can’t 
I?” 

Mark and John: “So you're going to write 
a sarcastic review.” 

Dad: “We'll see.” 

[Anything that is less than a rave no- 
tice for them is a “sarcastic” review, and 
they are very sensitive about Disney 
movies, which they enjoy immensely and 
which I think are foolish and too fanciful. 
They look forward to the day when I 
shall see the light and join that contented 
throng of uncritical Disney fans. They 
are working ever toward nothing less 
than a conversion. But still unsuccess- 


fully. ] 





Boys: “What didn’t you like about it? 


Walt Disney and His 700 Dwarfs 


Name one thing.” 

Dad: “I don’t like any movies where the 
snakes lose, the pirates lose, the tiger 
doesn’t hurt anybody, an elephant js 
hoodwinked by a little boy, everything 
works out fine for everybody, no one gets 
sick, people are always smiling, the 
movie ends 100 per cent all right for all 
the goodies, Disney gets his money. The 
customers get their laughs.” 

John: “That's what J meant when I said 
it was too uncomplicated and too unreal- 
istic. But that’s the way the book is writ. 
ten, too.” 

Dad: “Yes, but...” 

Mark: “And you did laugh, Dad. I heard 
you.” 

John: “So if they only improved on the 
book and didn’t write the book in the 
first place, they didn’t make it all up.” 
Dad: “Right, but...” 

Mark: “So it’s O.K. It’s funny and excit- 
ing.” 

The conversation thus ended in the 
fifth round, owing to the fact that Dad 
suffered a TKO. No “sarcastic” review. 

The Disney people have been criti- 
cized heavily in the past for making the 
exciting scenes too exciting. For instance, 
the witch in Snow White, the bandidos 
in The Littlest Outlaw, or the prairie fire 
in The Living Desert. Swiss Family Rob- 
inson generates excitement, but it is con- 
trolled by the careful introduction of 
humor. In a fight with a huge python, 
for instance, one boy is trying to chop at 
the snake’s head being held by another 
boy. Since the snake is wrapped around 
both of them, the boys cannot synchro- 
nize their holding and cutting. Without 
that humor the scene would prove too 
exciting for small children. But the hu- 
mor, plus the fact that the snake just 
glides away after a while, makes the 
scene acceptable for anybody. 

In the virtual dearth of family movies 
that we have lately been suffering 
through, some entries have come close 
but have been spoiled one way or an- 
other—by an unfortunate scene, too com- 
plicated dialogue, needless violence, etc. 
Have no fears about Swiss Family Rob- 
inson. For people up to fourteen it will 
be thoroughly delightful. For fourteens 
and over it will be tolerable, if for no 
other reason than the laughs. Be warned, 
however; no one in the world sees life 
with the same degree of trumped up 
cheerfulness as Walt Disney and his 700 
dwarfs. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Families Under the Microscope 


ne Board of Christian Education 
cate to feel that it is getting its 
money’s worth from the research project 
in Presbyterian family life conducted by 
Roy Fairchild and J. C. Wynn. The vol- 
ume containing the results of the project, 
correlations between this research and 
that of others, and the two researchers’ 
often wise and witty reflections on their 
findings is just out. It is called Families 
in the Church: A Protestant Survey 
(Association Press, New York, $5.75). 
Readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE were 
treated to a preview of some of the re- 
sults of the Wynn-Fairchild survey in 
two articles late in 1959. It seems likely 
that many, especially those who are par- 
ents of minor children, will want to read 
the whole book. 

Dealing with pretty much all aspects 
of Christian faith and life as they relate 





Roy Fairchild (left) and J. C. Wynn, who 


coauthored Families in the Church: A 
Protestant Survey, demonstrate the way 
two writers work together on one book. 


to the family, the authors cover every- 
thing from theological considerations to 
practical program questions. So far- 
reaching would be the changes required 
to remedy weaknesses in Protestant 
Christian education pointed up by the 
book that professionals in the Christian 
education field may need to take some 
bicarbonate of soda after so rich a feast 
of mental stimulation, 

After a description of their research 
project, and a sociological bird’s-eye- 
view of what has been happening to the 
American family lately, the authors offer 
a comprehensive survey of the Biblical 
point of view toward relations between 
men and women and between parents 
and children. They wrestle as manfully 
as possible with all the better-known 
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knotty passages written by Paul and 
others on marriage and the marriage re- 
lationship, and delineate the radical 
change from the family or tribe-centered 
view of the Old Testament to the New 
Testament notion of the “family of God.” 
They also run quickly through the con- 
tributions made by Luther and Calvin to 
Christian thinking on the family. 

The meat of the book, however, is in 
the results of the survey made by Fair- 
child and Wynn, with the help of many 
churches and individuals all across the 
land, designed to discover how Presby- 
terian families see the church, and how 
churches may best minister to families. 
(The authors generally use “Protestant” 
when they are speaking of the families 
they surveyed; their supporting evidence 
is drawn from many sources not Presby- 
terian; but the basic research was carried 
on with families who at least hold mem- 
bership in a Presbyterian church.) A 
corollary investigation looked into the 
way in which pastors conduct their min- 
istry to families, and into the family sit- 
uations of the pastors themselves. 

Several particularly insistent conclu- 
sions emerge from the study, and tend 
to confirm what other observers have 
been saying. One is that the church 
stands in great need of adult Christian 
education. Although the parents who 
took part in the interviewing sessions 
were for the most part active members 
of their churches, their understanding of 
what they believe was strictly limited, 
and their direct transmission of Christian 
beliefs to their children in the home prac- 
tically nil. “Church parents ...do not 
regard themselves as direct teachers of 
their children in matters of Christian 
faith; they scarcely know what it is all 
about themselves. Without the church 
educating intensively at the adult level, 
as it did in the preparation of the cate- 
chumens in the first centuries of its ex- 
istence, there is little hope of home reli- 
gious education being reinstated.” 

Again, “only half, or just an edge over 
half, were able to relate to personal life 
any understanding of the historic mean- 
ings of the Christian faith, its events, and 
their meaning.” 

Many parents think of the church pri- 
marily as an organization and of its pas- 
tor as the “expediter,” the one who keeps 
the machine moving. Religion is one 
among many suitable activities for a 
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family. As one man put it, “You have to 
have some religion; you have to have 


| some sports; you have to have some ac- 
| tivities of all kinds and try to keep the 
|thing balanced.” With this view of the 
|church, it is not surprising that, in the 
| words of one parent, “When we move, 
| our children usually determine where we 


go to church.” 
Most Presbyterian parents, the study 


'shows, think ‘of the workaday world, 


where Father spends his days, as far re- 
moved from the world of the church. 


| Occasionally one of the participants in 
|the group discussions tried to put them 


together, as one man did when he said, 
“Are there really two codes of ethics in 
our world—one for spiritual attainment, 
and one in your everyday work where 
the dollar comes in?” but most didn’t try 
to make the connection. As the authors 
point out, “If all of life, including our 
work life, is brought into the sphere of 
Christian parents may be 
forced to embrace the cultural conflict 
which they often seek to escape through 
insulating one role from another—and 
retreating into the life of the contem- 
porary parish church.” 

Since the pastor is so often the chief 
living link between his people and the 
church, the average pastor will have to 
work harder at achieving more than a 


obedience, 


“Sunday oriented view of his parish 
| m »» ° 
breadwinners,” the authors suggest. This 


would seem especially necessary in the 
light of the fact that the parents sur- 
veyed felt “husband’s job and its de- 
mands” to be among their chief family 
problems. 

One main complaint of parents about 


| the church is that its many activities sep- 


arate families. Wynn and Fairchild sug- 
gest that “though it is true that there are 
demonstrable advantages to the graded 
system of religious education, we in Prot- 
estantism may have overdone it, and to 
our hurt.” Perhaps family Bible 
hours and the like might supply a partial 
answer. Still, the 
whether families may be craving togeth- 
erness because they think they ought to. 
‘Between the extremes of splitting the 
family at the threshold of the church and 
forcing them together more than they 


own 


authors wonder 


can stand, there must be a mean. 


Three other necessary changes in 


| Christian education which Families and 
\the Church points to might be men- 


| tioned 


@ The authors noted a reluctance among 


parents when it came to speaking ¢ 
husband-wife relationships. The very jp. 
luctance indicates a possible need. Py. 
ents were quite interested in having 
better sex education for teen-agers pro. 
vided through the church. Pastors @. 
dorsed both of these subjects as great 
needs among their parishioners. 


@ Church efforts at family life education 
tend often to speak in terms of an “ideal 
family, and to make its achievemey 
seem relatively easy. This “idealism” 
with its attendant moralism, should give 
place to something more realistic, the 
authors believe. “Contrary to the eas 
assumptions of the old-time Mothers 
Day sermons it is not really any simpler 
to fulfill the kingdom of God at home 
than elsewhere. The family is a_ place 
where emotions run deep, where con. 
flicts are common, and forgiveness is fre. 
quently necessary.” 


@ While the majority of pastors sw. 
veyed ranked “counseling” along with 
“preaching” as the most time-consuming 
(as well as the most rewarding) parts of 
their ministry, 78 per cent of these min- 
isters felt their preparation for counsel- 
ing was inadequate. Many of them did 
not know or did not use other “helping” 
agencies to assist them with the difficult 
personal problems of their parishioners. 
Wynn and Fairchild’s thorough consid- 
eration of the practices of ministers in 
various types of counseling situations 
should make edifying reading, especially 
for those charged with seminary educa- 
tion in the Church. 

Like good investigators, Fairchild and 
Wynn explain their techniques thor- 
oughly, and, for the nonprofessional 
reader, sometimes mystifyingly. It is 
easy enough for the mere parent to skip 
this part, although he should perhaps be 
warned that the “long open-ended in- 
strument” with which the views of pas- 
tors were explored is simply a question- 
naire which lets you frame your own 
answers. 

Nobody should skip the wide-ranging 
footnotes, however. Unlike some authors 
who believe in the stark reference, Fair- 
child and Wynn scatter plums liberally 
through their notes. One sample wil! sul- 
fice, It is a quote the authors took from 
one of the beautify-your-home magi- 
zines: “What is your family really like? 
What are its goals? Its needs? Its in- 
terests? What do you believe in? If you 
know—with certainty—you will have 4 
successful living room.” —|.G.H. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Rhoda Walton Leonard 

















INVITATION TO THE PARTY 


The cold, crisp air seemed to crackle 
with excitement as Melinda 
along the last block to school. Maybe 
day- 


hurried 
the air knows my secret, she 
dreamed. But what's the difference—it 
can't tell anyone. 

Today was Tuesday, and on Saturday 
Melinda would be having a special kind 
of birthday party. To surprise the guests, 
her father had arranged for a friend to 
bring a trained chimpanzee. The little 
animal would do tricks while the chil- 
dren watched. 

Frowning, Melinda reached into the 
right pocket of her coat and pulled out 
the envelope which was on top of the 
pile of party invitations. It was marked 
“Janie Andrews.” Melinda put it into 
her other pocket, then took her hand out 
quickly. Coming near to the school, she 
tried to forget that the invitation wasn't 
with the others. 

A funny little feeling moved down 
inside her throat. What if Mother should 
ask why Janie hadn't come to the party? 
Melinda would have to tell the truth. If 
only she could really forget the invita- 
tion—but forgetting was the sort of thing 
that happened when you were trying to 
remember something. 

Melinda’s 
last night when she had just finished 


memory slipped back to 
filling out the party invitations 

Mother had come by and looked over 
Melinda's shoulder. “But, dear, vou have 
only six.” she had said. “There are eight 
girls in your Brownie troop, so you'll 
need seven invitations.” 

This isn’t a Brownie party. It's a 
birthday party,” Melinda had tried to 
explain. 


‘But all the. girls who are invited are 
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Brownies, and it would be unkind to 
leave only Janie out.” 

“That’s the point,” Melinda had re- 
plied. “I want to hurt her feelings. At 
the last troop meeting Janie kept teasing 
me until we had a fight, and Mrs. John- 
son scolded us. Even after that, she 
teased me some more. She'll be sorry 
when she hears about the chimpanzee.” 

But Mother. had firm, and 


Melinda had written out an invitation 


been 


for Janie. 

I'm still with 
Janie, Melinda told herself as she went 
through the gate. She looked 
around, then let Janie’s invitation fall 


going to get even 


school 


into some bushes by the fence. 

Now, she thought, if Mother asks 
questions, | can say | must have dropped 
the invitation somewhere on the way to 
school, Maybe after the party she'd tell 
Mother the whole truth, but by then 
Janie would have learned her lesson. 

Every night before she fell asleep, 
Melinda reassured herself that she had 
done the right thing about the invitation. 
But somehow she felt more uncomfort- 
able each day. 

On Friday, Janie smiled happily at 
Melinda, who immediately looked the 
other wav. Maybe she’s heard about the 
party, Melinda thought, and thinks she'll 
get an invitation, 

Finally, it was Saturday afternoon 
One by one, the six invited girls arrived, 
all in their best dresses, with presents 
in hand. 

“Tanie’s late.” Mother said—she didn't 
seem to suspect that Janie wasn't com- 
ing 

Melinda began to feel miserable. It 


wasn't turning out to be such a happy 
birthday after all, Trusting her, Mother 
hadn't even guessed about Janie’s invi- 
tation. And yesterday Janie had tried 
to patch up the quarrel. Melinda was 
thinking, | almost wish— 

Just then the doorbell rang. “Why 
hello, Janie,” Mother was saying. “Do 
come in.” 

Janie walked over to Melinda and held 
out a package with a blue bow on top. 
“Happy birthday,” she said shyly. 

“T-thank you,” Melinda finally man- 
aged to stammer. She took Janie into the 
bedroom where the guests’ coats were 
piled. 

Janie turned to Melinda. “I bought 
that present out of my own money,” she 
said. “I wanted vou to knew how really 
nice vou are to invite me after the fight. 
Especially when it was mostly my fault.” 

“But—" Melinda really didn’t know 
how to answer. 

Janie went on, “Jimmy Ellis found the 
invitation near the school gate. It was 
addressed to me in your handwriting, 
so I knew you meant me to come. . . .” 

Something in Melinda’s face stopped 
her, for she asked suddenly, “You did 
mean for me to come, didn’t vou?” 

Melinda hesitated until she found the 
exact words: “I guess I was wishing for 
you when you rang the bell, and I'm 
really glad you're here.” 


She put her arm around Janie’s shoul- 
ders, and together the girls walked into 
the living room. | don't deserve to be 
so happy, Melinda reminded herself. As 
soon as the party's over, Fm going te 
tell Mother how lucky | am to be given 


a second chance. 
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